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A Story of Phenomenal Success 


ETHOL is primarily a de- 
stroyer of insect pests. 
After successfully undergoing 
most rigorous tests, it was 


considered ready to market, 


“and a little over a year ago the 
, Dethol Manufacturing Co., Inc., 

» of Richmond, Va., introduced 
‘their product. 


Their production was small 
When Advertising Headquar- 
Mers was fortunate enough to 

® Make a connection with this 
™ manufacturer. Closely fol- 
) lowing the opening of the ini- 
» tial campaign, sales began to 


i increase by leaps and bounds. 


W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


N. 


The Dethol Company im- 
mediately increased their out- 
put, but scarcely was the first 
enlargement completed when 
new operations became neces- 
sary to further increase pro- 
duction. Sales have increased 
over 100% a month, until 
now, more Dethol is sold 
every thirty days than was 
sold in the entire year of 
1918. 


Dethol has arrived. Adver- 
tising Headquarters is pleased 
to be associated in the success 
of this worthy product. 
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A Returning Sailor Talks on 
W ages, Production and 
Loyalty to the Boss 


His Travels Had Given Him a New Perspective of Our Complex Industrial Life 


By Roy Dickinson 


H E was going back home to Ver- 
mont with a paradise plume 
for his wife sewed under his mid- 
dy blouse, some new ideas about in- 
dustry in his mind, an honorable 
discharge in his pocket, and a mon- 
key that he bought at Bahia for 
$8.50 in the baggage coach ahead. 
In addition to these modest pos- 
sessions, he had during his two 
years’ experience in the navy ac- 
quired a working knowledge of 
the ways of a ship at sea, the be- 
havior of crap dice under varied 
and unusual. conditions, and a 
profound respect for the ability of 
Brazilians to consume quantities 
of hard liquor. And above all, 
he had a new vision. 

Before he went on a training 
ship, this sailor had never been out 
of Rutland, Vt., where he worked 
ina factory employing about 800 
men, held a union card, and had 
often acted upon committees which 
met with the boss to discuss work- 
ing conditions. We talked—the 
sailor and I—for several hours in 
the smoking compartment of a 
train, and our joint findings are 
set down here as a slight contri- 
bution to the present all-absorbing 
topics about production, wages, 
high cost of living and what-not. 
Most of the findings are his and 
were, I think, the result of sitting 
on the deck of a steamer looking 
off across the expanse of windy sea 
and wondering what the boys back 
home were doing. 


“We never had any trouble up 
home,” he said. “And I don't 
think we are going to have any 
more, now that people are taking 
up the workingman’s problems. It 
seems to me it all depends on the 
way you look at the old man. If 
you think he is trying to do the 
square thing and he proves it, it 
is only a matter of explaining 
views to each other. If he is try- 
ing to put something over on you 
that you don’t want him to and 
you find it out, it becomes another 
story. We always had an easy 
way to get our story before the 
old man. He seemed to want to 
talk things over. I often served 
on the shop committees and went 
to him, and I think the talks in 
his office taught us both some- 
thing. He saw our side, and we 
saw what he was up against. 

“You talk about the necessity 
for increased production. I be- 
lieve it’s the only basis a man 
ought to be paid on. We always 
got paid by the piece, on what we 
turned out. I was chairman once 
of a committee that fixed the piece 
rate and believe me, it was some 
job. We had to fix the piece rate 
on almost 2,500 articles. I have 
always held a union card and I 
believe in the idea of unionism if it 
goes with loyalty to the old man 
and the company that pays for 
the baby’s shoes. We fixed the 
piece rate and got everyone to 
agree on it. We knew beforehand 
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that the boss wouldn’t cut the 
price per piece after we had it 
all set. That stunt may look like 
economy to the boss sometimes, 
but it costs real money to any 
concern in the long run. 


WHEN MANAGEMENT WORKS FOR 
ITSELF ALONE 


“A shop I heard about up in 
Bennington set a piece rate in the 
front office and as soon as a few 
girls started to make some money 
out of the new rate, the managers 
got excited and had another meet- 
ing about it. The next thing the 
people there knew, they cut the 
piece rate down to a point where 
the few girls who were working 
best and hardest made the same 
per week as they did before and 
everybody else in the shop was 
underpaid and sore at the smart 
girls. And that’s what’ I mean by 
having faith in your boss. I’m 
almost sure they’re having trouble 
up in that other plant, but our 
case is different. We have a real 
man at the head of it. He runs 
an open shop that is really an open 
shop. Some of them are called 
open but they are really closed. 
Every time there is a chance the 
boss fires the union men. 

“Our old man thought a long 
while when we had the ten-hour 
day before he put in a nine-hour 
day. We promised that if he tried 
out the nine-hour day for a few 
months, we would see to it that 
the machines kept up their regular 
rate of production. All the talk 
was in his front office, and there 
was no strike. We simply made 
him a promise if he would let us 
try it out, he wouldn’t lose by it. 
Well, sir, when the whistle blew 
everybody was on the job and they 
didn’t wait until the machines had 
been going a few minutes -be- 
fore they started in their work. 
After hours you’d see a fellow 
oiling up his machine to get all 
ready for the next day’s work. 
We proved to him that the nine- 
hour day paid better than the ten- 
hour-day all right. We all worked 
hard and he got more production. 
Just to show what kind of a boss 
he was, and can see an idea when 
it is proved out, he put in the 
eight-hour day about six months 


before. anybody else, on his oyp 
hook, and without us even asking 
him for it.” 

That was the kind of a sailor] 
found. With a union card ang 
an honorable discharge in his 
pocket, and as good an American 
as one could find, with a real de. 
sire to do right by everybody, in. 
cluding his boss. As a matter of 
fact, he seemed to put himself ip 
the place of the general public ip. 
stead of the laboring man,—work- 
ing, as he had so often been a 
cused, for his own selfish benefit 
That is how we got talking on the 
national topic. 

He started it off in a way, by 
saying “All questions you ask me 
which affect industry, I have been 
thinking out on another scale 
while I’ve been away at sea. 

“We are all Americans, and that 
right is what we all fought for. | 
am trying to look at it on the basis 
of what we, as Americans, want 
from business after all, what we 
are all entitled to from business, 
you and me and the people in my 
town and everybody else who is 
not on any particular side of the 
fence, trying to look out for the 
best interests of everybody alto- 
gether. 

“Take the shoe business, for ex- 
ample. Mostly because I don't 
know anything about shoes, ex- 
cept that I bought a pair in Dallas, 
Texas, last week, and paid twice 
as much as I ever paid before.” 


THE CLASSES OF WORKERS AND 
WHAT THEY SHOULD AIM AT 


I won’t quote the sailor any 
further, but will try to set down 
his conclusions in looking at one 
particular industry from the point 
of view of a man who seemed sin- 
cerely to have the interest of his 
country at heart. He had some 
brass tack, original views; per- 
haps you will be interested i 
them. 

First, a few hundred bosses, as 
he called them, representing sev- 
eral million dollars of invested 
capital in control of the shoe busi- 
ness, to take his example. 

Second, a larger number of man- 
agers, salesmen, accountants, beok- 
keepers, shippers, jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers depending for 
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their living also on the shoe busi- 
ness. 

And third, a tremendous army 
of men and women operatives ac- 
tually at work on the job of pro- 
ducing shoes. 

The best thing that could hap- 
pen is that the greatest possible 
number of shoes should be pro- 
duced from this combination. That 
as many people in the United 
States as possible could have shoes 
to wear to keep their féet off the 
sidewalk, of good quality, and at 
as fair a price as possible. In other 
words, the proportion of shoes to 
the population should be high. The 
operatives making shoes should 
have wages enough to buy shoes 
for themselves and their children. 
As many pairs of shoes as possibie 
should be sold in the world mar- 
ket in competition with other na- 
tions also making shoes as long as 
they are not sold at a cheap price 
to compete with foreign goods, 
while people at home pay a higher 
price for the same product. The 
proportion of profit paid to capital, 
to workers in the form of wages, 
hours of work, all these he in- 
sisted were details and the main 
object was that America should 
produce as many pairs of shoes 
as possible at the present time. 
Further, that we should start now 
to make good and adequate ar- 
rangements for the disposal of 
that big production when it took 
place, instead of leaving it all to 
the old vicious circle where pro- 
duction increasing too fast, an 
oversupply results which then 
produces a panic, where the labor- 
ing people, “the middle classes” 
and capital all suffer. 

Under the present lack of sys- 
tem, the people who own the shoe 
industry at the present time, by 
merely withdrawing their capital 
would be able to stop the produc- 
tion of shoes, also by agreements 
they might be able to cut down 
production so that the demand 
would remain tremendous and ex- 
ceed the artificially limited supply, 
resulting in a higher price on 
shoes for all concerned. Or on the 
other hand a bunch of workmen 
in the same industry can call a 
strike with practically the same 
results, Either group, capital or 


labor, can act in such a wayapt 
send the entire shoe industry ip. 
to the waiting arms of 
England or anyone else who @ 
make shoes for the world trag 
and deprive the people in this 
country of things they have got ty 
wear on their feet to keep from 
being arrested. 


A GRAVE WRONG, IF EITHER Sipe 
HAMPERS PRODUCTION 


The sailor had some actual e. 
amples along this line to tell meoj 
the restriction of production; hoy 
sheep had been killed in the weg. 
ern ranch country to keep dow 
an oversupply of meat on the 
market, how fruit and fish had 
been thrown overboard outside of 
Sandy Hook unless the price was 
right at the market to which they 
were bringing their produce. 

He also had some examples of 
where labor had deliberately re 
stricted production. And he was 
equally out of patience at both 
sides, and thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to stop it for his wel- 
fare and mine. 

Reverting to the shoe business, 
he maintained that it was abso- 
lutely wrong that a whole industry 
making such a necessity should 
depend upon the accident that a 
number of capitalists and a num- 
ber of workers should at their 
own discretion think it was worth 
while to continue in the manv- 
facture of shoes. The Govern- 
ment that he had served for two 
years should act for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of trade, 
and not always in restraint of it 
But that in acting thus positively 
—to help the business—it should 
act for the best interest of the 
community at large, and not in the 
interest of any. one particular 
group, either labor unions or own- 
ers of plants. 

Industry, upon which we all de- 
pend for a living, is almost the on- 
ly part of our Government that 
isn’t worked on a representative 
basis, and the sailor was prepared 
to question some of our very 
methods of government, not in any 
revolutionary way, but merely with 
an idea of suggesting a_better- 
ment for the benefit of himself 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Ready-Write Paragraphs, Inc. 


A New Service for Overworked or Underpowered Copy-Carpenters 


By P. K. 


ESSRS. Romer, Kendall, 
Murphy, Dickinson and the 
others of the Printers’ INK So- 
viet sort of slipped on this article. 

When it passed their editorial 
blue-pencils it was an innocuous, 
wholly innocent monograph on 
copy, but I Machiavellied them. 
Insinuating my way into the press- 
room in the dark of the moon 
after the final lock-up, I changed 
the lead-paragraphs. And, since 
it is now too late for them to stop 
publication, no matter how fran- 
tically they may tear their 
coiffures, I can calmly confess the 
crime, knowing that I have suc- 
ceeded in getting paid for what is 
solely and simply a free-publicity 
puff for my new venture. 

Now having (Step 1) focused 
your attention by the headline and 
first paragraph and. (Step 2) 
aroused your interest through the 
second, according to the Rule- 
Book, I must at once proceed to 
Step 3, Creating a Desire. 

So here goes. 

As you may (or may not) know 
through your perusal of Printers’ 
InK, I have been studying “Copy” 
intensively for the past six months, 
only to fling my findings broad- 
cast and almost gratis to a rapt 
audience—all for a mere pittance, 
sirs, a mere pittance. Is that 
right, in the face of the present 
H. C. L.? I agree with you. It 
is not right. 

And, since it is all wrong, I am 
launching an Institution which 
shall not only carry on this, in 
all modesty, indispensable service 
but shall return to me a modicum 
of profit for the time and energy 
expended. This institution is to 
be known as Ready-Write Para- 
graphs, Incorporated. 

Like so many other great busi- 
nesses, it is based on a startlingly 
simple discovery. 

As suggested in certain articles 
which I prepared in the old days 
when I was foolishly giving away 


Marsh 


my birthright for meagre messes 
of vottage, my reading of the 
more expensive of advertising 
pages: disclosed a surprising con- 
dition—advertisement after ad. 
vertisement could be applied to 
any type of merchandise merely 
by the simple expedient of chang- 
ing the trade-name and signature. 

Instantly my agile mind leaped to 
the parallel—motion-studies in in- 
dustrial production had led to a 
science of “Efficiency,” and ef- 
ficiency-experts are making fat 
fees from coast to coast. How? 
Largely by standardizing their 
findings. 

Then the same agile mind leaped 
again to a book I had once found 
in a second-hand book shop—“The 
Ready Letter-Writer.” 

My idea was complete—sprung 
full-grown from the brain of 
Jove. 

All over the nation there are 
harassed copy-writers, advertis- 
ing managers appointed by rela- 
tionship rather than by expe 
rience, and copy-cubs aspiring to 
loftier salaries—there stood my po- 
tential market, vast, receptive, 
unsated. 

Then calmer counsel cautioned 
me. 


THE PUNCTURE-PROOF PLAN 


Thus—“Yes, yes,—but how can 
you create confidence that these 
canned paragraphs of yours are 
good advertising, worth purchas- 
ing and inserting in space for 
which hard-earned dollars must 
be paid?” 

Did this feaze me? 

Not for an instant. 

Instantly I drew up the funda- 
mental by-law and principle of the 
new-born institution—“‘No copy- 
paragraph shall ever be included 
in this service which has not al- 
ready been used in space costing 
at least $2,000.” A 

Certainly that $2,000 minimum 
proves high quality of copy. Ob- 
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viously no advertiser spends such 
a sum on inferior advertising. 

Ready-Write Paragraphs will 
thus be big league or nothing. 

Now, if I had been in my new 
business for a few weeks, | could 
undoubtedly tell you actual stories 
from real life (like the Memory 
Schools, Will-Trainers and Pub- 
lic-Speaking Professors) of sub- 
scribers now  multi-millioning 
through my assistance. 

Since I can’t yet do that, I must 
coax you to subscribe through the 
reading of actual samples of the 
ready-made paragraphs which my 
future subscribers will have ready 
at hand for instant selection. (I 
quote at random from galley- 
proofs of the first publication of 
the R-W.P., Inc.) 

Paragraph 26—“The thousands 
of satisfied carpenters using... 
are their best endorsement.” 

Note:—For carpenters substi- 
tute your particular type of pur- 
chaser. Though this may strike 
a novice in advertising as incon- 
clusive in argument and highly 
sketchy in appeal, it is good copy 
because it cost the first user $250 
a word. 

Paragraph 40 — “Uninterrupted 
and economical performance is 
the direct result of high standards 
of manufacture and concentration 
upon one product for many 
years.” 

Note:—A_ particularly choice 
paragraph for agency work as it 
applies to practically anything of 
a utilitarian nature. Caution—use 
a strong layout. 

Paragraph 42—“To know that 
they are in your . . . is to be sure 
of satisfactory service.” 

Note:—No. 42 will prove a 
prime favorite among agency 
copy-writers who can find a score 
of uses for it where the less for- 
tunate advertising manager will 
have only one. 

Paragraph 51—“The enduring 
excellence of every... is daily 
proof of the classic standards 
which govern each step of its 
production.” 

Note:—The utterly feminine 
atmosphere of No. 51 unmis- 
takably betrays its source in a 
leading © woman’s publication. 
Special warning should be given 


to dealers well in advance of pub. 
lication so that they can 
proper preparations to handle th 
demand. 

_ Paragraph 53—“... po 

is based not on any one quality 
but on an all-around desi 
which omits no essential of satis 
faction. The... itself pleays 
the eye; its performance an 
economy of operation confirm th 
good judgment of the purchaser’ 

Note:—No. 53 must be use 
with more caution than some of 
the others. “Economy of open. 
tion” may, as needed, be replaced 
with “unusual endurance,” “%@. 
pendable results” or other apped- 
ing generality. 

Paragraph 60—“Universal re. 
ognition of supreme accomplish- 
ment is the result of unusual per- 
formance—often repeated.” 

Note :—This is a prize package 
adaptable to movie-features, car- 
pet-sweepers, automobiles, tires, 
certain drug-preparations, tc, 
etc. Keep handy for use on for- 
gotten closing-dates. 

Paragraph 61—“All you need to 


be sure of when buying a ...i 
that it bears the name.... Th 
name ... means fine..., and 
fine... mean...” 


Note :—The blunt simplicity of 
this reductio ad absurdum treat- 
ment will appeal to every Big Boss 
who cannot understand why his 
salesmen ever fail to circumvent 


competition. 
Paragraph 77—“It is easy to 
understand why the... has be 


come known, in this country and 
abroad, (limit territory according 
to product) as an extraordinary 
good .... The reason is simply 
the ability of the... to ‘remain 
at its best for months at a time 
without the need for expert at- 
tention. People have learned that 
this unusual quality means faith- 
ful service from the . . . itself. 
They also find it a source of gratt- 
fying and really exceptional econ- 
omy.” : 
Note :—If you have an electric 
stove, vacuum cleaner, adding ma- 
chine, heating system or wrist- 
watch, use No. 77 without trepi- 
dation. 

That’s enough of sampling— 
there’s no profit in giving away my 
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commercial thunder when in a 
few weeks I can be slitting en- 
velopes and extracting cashable 
checks for it. 

Am I going to us R-W. P., Inc., 
Service to advertise R-W. P.? 

Not by a jug-ful. 

Here’s the type of live stuff that 
R-W. P. is going to use: 


It was 4:44 P. M., in the advertising 
department of The Complex aan. Co. 
Ernest K. Oppy, Adv. Mgr., was already 
dreaming of the first tee. The Big Boss 
came in. “Ernest,” he said, “I’ve just 
taken a page in the Special Edition 
for the Opening of the Ladies Friendly 
Aid Society Soft Drinkatorium. Get us 
out a smashing good ad. Copy doesn’t 
need to be in until 6:30.” 

Shattered—the dream of the links 
shattered like a bubble! 

But No! A Thought! 

R-W. P. will yet save the day-light. 

. K. Oppy picked up the R-W. P 
Binder (Ready-Write Paragraphs, Inc.), 
thumbed through it hastily, selected No. 
14, pulled some loose proofs from his 
indexed file, pasted them. on a layout 
sheet, tossed them masterfully to his 
secretary and caught the 5 o’clock sub- 
urban as it rounded the corner three 
blocks distant. 

What R-W. P. did for Oppy, R-W. P. 
can do for you. 

Write for explanation. 


That ought to get your jaded 
advertising managers coming my 
way. 


When Inspiration fails you, rely on 
Ww. ‘Ee 


When your Esterbrook ceases brook- 
ing, when your Conklin fails to conk, 
that’s when a fellow needs a friend. 

yhen Jimmay-pipes are unavailing, 
when Camels flunk, when you haven’t an 
idea worth its area in scratch-paper 


because you’ve written the whole 
permed subject dry—then you need 


-W. P. 

Why? Because, waiting for you in the 
R-W. P. binder is an ad already made, 
merely waiting for you to insert the 
name of your particular product. 

And every R-W. P. ad is a good ad, 
sure to pass the copy-chief and the Big 
Man in your client’s organization. How 
do we know? BECAUSE EVERY AD 
HAS PASSED OUR UNIQUE SURE- 
FIRE $2000 TEST. There’s not a dud 
in the whole arsenal. Get our special 
group offer for agency copy-departments. 


And then there are the cubs, 
the white hopes of advertising, 
think of what R-W. P. can mean 
to them—and how they will invest 
their whole weekly envelopes in 
response to appeals like this. 


To be perfectly frank, Bill had landed 
his job on bluff and friendship with 
the President’s nephew. He didn’t know 
a halftone from a rate-card, nor Ben 
Day from Cyrus Curtis. Yet they all 





said about him, everywhere j 

B K Co., “That guy’s sure oan 

on copy, I'll tell the world. He's right 

there when it comes to slinging la 

I can’t always get it, but it’s great stup 

He’s got the Old Man eating out of bs 

hand. And they say he’s ents 231" 
How did Mr. Newgard do it? 
By subscribing to Rw. P. the sam 

day he was hired. 

-W. P. enables the beginner to com. 
pete with the old, experienced Copy. 
writers. It puts everyone on an equil 
basis. With R-W. P. and a good artix 
you can wane pent employer sit up ang 
take notice. e will never know w 
he boosts your salary. Keep your be 
shut and you'll keep him buffaloed 

Full details by return mail in blank 
envelope marked “Personal.” 

Do you want a raise January first? 
Write Ready-Write Paragraphs, Incop. 
porated, TODAY. 


Will R-W. P. go over witha 
bang? 

It will—if some of the publica. 
tions will only soft-pedal some of 
these would-be-educational edj- 
torials on advertising. 

Of course, they are intended 
for only the Buying Public to 
read but I can’t see how I can pre- 
vent advertisers from _ reading 
them, too. 

And do you know the kind of 
things those meddlesome. editorials 
are saying? 

Well, here’s a sample quotation 
from one I found in Leshe's 
Weekly—“The main thing an ad- 
vertiser wants to do is to tell you 
plainly just how and why his 
goods are worthy of your con- 
sideration.” ; 

Haven’t I a right to be sore? 

Why, if advertisers ever tooka 
suggestion like that seriously, what 
would happen to R-W. P.? 

I’m asking you! 





An Aviation Account With 
Crank-Paris Agency 


The advertising account of the Mer- 
cury Aviation Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been put in the hands of the 
Crank-Paris Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A complete campaign which will adver- 
tise aviation as a form of recreation has 
been planned. 

This agency has also obtained the 
account of the Leach-Biltwell Motor 
Company, Los Angeles. Several export 
trade papers covering the Central Amer 
can and South American field are being 
employed for this account by the Crank- 
Paris Agency. The Leach-Biltwell 
organization is one of numerous South- 
ern California organizations which are 
already engaged or preparing to engage 
in export trade with Central and South 
America and the Orient 
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In a Class 

by Itself 

In a recent letter to our Editor 
from the Package Sales Corpo- 
ration, South Bend, Indiana, 
comparing the American Fruit 
Grower with other advertising 
mediums, the two paragraphs 
below appear. No comment is 


necessary. 


In compiling our general advertising 
report for the past 6 months, we are 
indeed pleased with the results ob- 
tained through your periodical. 

The American Fruit Grower 
produced 48% of the inquiries, the 
other 14 publications produced the 
balance—52%. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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Collier’s, The National Weekly 
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A wider vision for Investors 
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National City Company SHORT a NOTES 


Netioas! City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 
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The National City 
Company and Collier’s 








This year the National 
City Company has 
used more space in 





Collier’s than in any | 
other general pub- 
lication. 


Collier’s 


7 THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. Williams, Advertising Manager 
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Over a Million Poonlé 





More than two million eyes gazing at you, 
searching for’ you, smiling in friendly recogni- 
tion as they meet you— 


More than two million ears listening to you, 
eager to hear the message that you bring— 


More than a million mouths discussing you, 
talking over your proposition, speaking to 
their friends and their family about you— 


More than a million minds thinking of you, 
weighing you, thoughtfully deliberating on 
what you have told them—and accepting you— 


Visualize it, just for a moment—that vast, 
composite audience of over a million Daily 
News readers—that attention of the great 
Chicago buying majority, focussed on you and 
your sales story through the nearly 400,000 
circulation of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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The Literary Necessities of 
Advertising 


Without Literary Style, It Frequently Will Lack Effectiveness and 
Real Driving Power 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


Ten Years Advertising Manager for John Wanamaker, New York 


“In the whole range of English writing 
nothing so much demands a good liter- 
ary style as advertising.” 


HE above statement, written 
by Robert C. Ogden, LL.D., 
managing partner of the firm of 
John Wanamaker, New York, 
was printed in the Wanamaker 
advertising on December 3, 1902. 
Mr. Ogden, besides being one 
of America’s greatest merchants, 
was formerly President of Union 
Theological Seminary, President 
of the Southern Education Board 
and the “Father” of the General 
Education Board. He was a bril- 
liant writer of perfect and force- 
ful English and eminently 
qualified to make such an authori- 
tative statement as the above, both 
as a merchant and an educator. 
Commercial writing has always 
been marked by an avaricious 
tinge. The greed for sales has 
always shown through the shallow 
texture of words that so thinly 
veiled the seller’s eager intent. 
While the principle of adver- 
tising has grown by leaps and 
bounds, during the past quarter 
of a century, until it has totally 
revolutionized both manufactur- 
ing and selling and has changed 
many of the forms of civilized 
living, there has not been a pro- 
pertionate development in the art 
of writing the matter that is 
placed in the advertising space. 
National advertising has made 
more progress than retail adver- 
tising, and has at times shown evi- 
dences of skillful literary treat- 
ment; but it is only making its 
beginnings. Retail advertising, 
more particularly, has not only re- 
mained largely in a primitive, if 
not barbarous, state; but is gen- 
erally inadequate, unfit, brutally 
commercial and widelv dishonest. 


Vastly the largest part of it is a 


mere exploitation of price and 
chiefly vulgar solicitation for peo- 
ple to seize some alleged oppor- 
tunity’to profit by “bargains,” 

In the same editorial from 
which the text of this article is 
quoted, Mr. Ogden also said: “It 
is no mean task to produce adver- 
tising that will be read on its 
merits—advertising that must be 
read, because interesting. . . Ad- 
vertising that is not interesting is 
impertinent!” 

Constantly and blatantly we see 
the evidence of advertising “im- 
pertinence.” In his eagerness for 
attention, the common advertiser 
rushes at the reader with a shout 
or a scream—a frenzied exclama- 
tion, in the biggest space that he 
can afford to buy, and the biggest 
type that the space will hold, be- 
cause he considers that the most 
powerful form of solicitation. 

This same merchant would not 
tolerate such brutal manners in 
his sales people. He would not 
shout at people from his store 
door. Why should he permit such 
ruffanism on the part of his adver- 
tising manager? 

Only because it is his belief that 
such advertising sells the most 
goods. But does it? 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ROGERS, 
PEET & CO. 


What clothing concern in New 
York sells more goods than 
Rogers, Peet & Co.? Yet there 
are many other clothing concerns 
in New York that spend several 
times as much money in advertis- 
ing. Does not this firm’s policy 
prove decisively that it pays to 
write interesting advertising? 
First, because their plan secures 
constant readers for their small 
advertisements, and most of these 
constant readers bt--ome constant 
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customers—the primary object of 
all advertising. Second, it enables 
the advertisers to accomplish 
more in small space than the “im- 
pertinent” advertisers accomplish 
with their enormously greater ex- 
penditure. 

What Rogers, Peet & Co., do in 
a small way, John Wanamaker 
does in a large way. His adver- 
tising space is large. True; but 
not blatant and never rude. It 
does not shout or scream at you. 
It covers large area, because it 
has a great deal of news to tell, 
and John Wanamaker has always 
had the courage and his writers 
(including himself) have had the 
skill to make his advertising inter- 
esting. 

He has never been “nervous” 
about shouting his prices at 
people. He always announces 
them quietly, as a matter of added 
information, at the end of the 
chapter. 

John Wanamaker’s first object 
has always been to create interest 
for his kind of store, his kind of 
goods and his kind of service. In 
his more commercial announce- 
ments, he has always had the cour- 
age and the shrewdness to exploit 
his goods first and his prices after- 
ward. He has been prodigal, at 
times, in hiring people to write 
advertising for him, and to create 
advertising features to be written 
about, because he has always rec- 
ognized the vital importance of 
creating public desire—desire for 
his goods and desire to visit his 
store, and he counted nothing ex- 
travagance that accomplished 
either purpose. 

Nothing less than genuine lit- 
erary skill can produce that kind 
of advertising. 

There can be little question that 
it was John Wanamaker’s life- 
long love of books that created 
his instinct to demand real literary 
skill in the presentation of his 
advertising story. He knew that 
literary quality would add vastly 
to reader interest in his adver- 
tising. The success of his policy 
is obvious. Perhaps no other 
advertising ever printed has been 
more widely and ‘constantly read 
upon its merits—read because in- 
teresting—than the Wanamaker 
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Store News in the daily papers. 
This has been true for almost a 
half century, under the advertis- 
ing supervision of many different 
men, of vastly differing literary 
style and ability, because the prin- 
ciple and policy of making the 
advertising humanly interesting 
has always been maintained. 


THE .POLISHED SALESMAN IN TYPE 


If it is justifiable at all to lure 
people to buy our goods, it is en- 
tirely proper to use every legiti- 
mate influence attainable to ac- 
complish the results desired in the 
fullest possible measure. We em- 
ploy sales people of the highest 
possible skill. We demand that 
they shall be good talkers—tact- 
ful, well-informed, forceful and 
convincing. The good salesman 
must have lively imagination, a 
broad knowledge of human nature 
and plenty of good sense. The 
writer of advertising must have 
all these qualities, with a vastly 
greater facility of expression, be- 
cause he cannot show his goods 
while he talks to his reader. So 
he must make words supply this 
deficiency. He must paint the 
picture of his goods so graphically 
that they will seem to be right 
before the eyes of his readers, 
with all the sheen of the silk, the 
lustre of the linen, the warmth 
of the wool, the charm and im- 
pressiveness of the new fashion. 

What less than highest literary 

skill can do justice to such a neces- 
sity? 
The accomplishment of good ad- 
vertising is no less than to thor- 
oughly develop desire for posses- 
sion of the goods advertised on 
the part of the reader. What less 
than high literary skill can culti- 
vate a reader’s languid appetite, 
appeal to her vanity, or ambition ; 
paint in glowing words the joy 
that will follow the refurnishing 
of the home—the family made 
comfortable and happy, the neigh- 
bors amazed, friends pleased, the 
housekeeper gratified, by the 
proper selection and purchasing 
of the goods advertised? 

What less could entice the lover 
of beauty and art? 

What less might so effectually 
tantalize the curious? 
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What less would so powerfully 
tempt the thrifty to spend a tidy 
sum ? 

What has statement of price to 
do with stimulating the desire for 
sporting goods, or the love of 
books, or music? Nothing less 
than the literary instinct of a good 
writer can develop such desires 
to the point where large and prof- 
itable purchases of the essentials 
of such enjoyments will be made 
from the stocks of the advertiser. 


LITERARY ABILITY ESSENTIAL IN 
THIS KIND OF ADVERTISING 


Without literary ability on the 
part of the writer of the adver- 
tising, how shall millions of peo- 
ple be educated to new ways of 
living, in order to have them make 
use of the new commodities that 
the advertiser is manufacturing? 
Only true literary.art and genius 
can supply the skill, the imagina- 
tion, the craftmanship, to portray 
the merits of the merchandise and 
to stir up the desires of thousands 
of readers to possess them. 

And yet, some will say that they 
have done very well without lit- 
erary ability in their advertising. 

Yes: just as swords, old-fash- 
ioned cannon and mortars did well 
in our civil war. Just as the 
Oregon did well in the war with 
Spain. Just as submarines did 
well before American sound de- 
tectors and “ash-cans” eliminated 
them from the war just ended. 

In those days just behind us 
when wasteful methods were un- 
suspected, or at least endured be- 
cause they were the best the ad- 
vertiser knew, the results of crude 
advertising were “good enough.” 
But the costs and wastes of adver- 
tising must be reduced, as all other 
wastes must be eliminated, to take 
care of the new and necessary 
increased costs of production. 

Advertising must be made more 
productive! 

Costly advertising space must 
no longer be filled with barren 
copy, that is “impertinent” and 
uninteresting, because it is pro- 
duced by clever space-fillers, who 
write cold and conventional ‘copy 
to go with frigidly meaningless 
illustrations. 

“General results” are being in- 
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tensively analyzed these days, and 
manufacturers are beginning to 
learn something about where costs 
are to be charged and from ex- 
actly what sources profits are 
being secured. So “General Pub- 
licity” is carrying a burden that 
cannot be much longer paid. 
“Direct Results” are going to be 
demanded, because they can be 
secured. 

The old, crude paraphernalia of 
advertising building are to be cast 
aside. What fisherman could suc- 
ceed with his “catch” if he used 
such “bare hooks” as most adver- 
tisements show? What woman 
would attract attention to her 
beauty and cleverness if she 
adorned herself with such crud- 
ities of apparel as are possessed by 
nine-tenths of the advertising that 
we see? What man would be tol- 
erated in society or at the club if 
his remarks were as garish, brain- 
less, rude and noisy as his ad- 
vertising ? 

Teaching the world the need of 
things—things that we have to 
sell—is an art, requiring the high- 
est order of skill that can be hired 
and applied. The science of adver- 
tising is the secondary part that is 
to be played. First must come 
the artful presentation of the 
wares. Science begins after the 
art has been applied. Science 
teaches, but Art creates desire. 

Science proves that certain ar- 
rangements of strings and keys 
in mathematical precision, on a 
sounding board, supported in a 
case and on legs, will render music 
when properly played, and calls it 
a piano; but the scientific descrip- 
tion, in infinite detail, with all that 
the encyclopedia prints in forty 
pages of small type, about Music, 
will not sell two pianos a year! 

Literary art must paint the joys 
of possession with all the dreamy 
sentiment of the harmony of the 
ages—love, passion, hate, grief, 
the quick step of the marching 
soldiers, the lilt of the dance, the 
soul of the singer, the mother’s 
lullaby, the business man’s day of 
rest, the food of the soul. Then 
desire is born. The piano is sold. 

Most advertising writers to-day 
are as helpless when facing the 
white paper as a grammar school 
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boy would be if sent out to con- 
struct a two-mile suspension 
bridge over some great river. And 
frequently they are quite as un- 
qualified for the work; though 
their employers, fortunately for 
them, are more ignorant than they. 
This is why there is so much “im- 
pertinent’ ’ advertising and so little 
that is humanly interesting. 

The best writer of advertising 
will be the one who takes broad 
interest in the healthy pleasures of 
life. He must admire dress in 
order to inspire others to desire 
it. He must enthuse over beau- 
tiful homes, in order to effectually 
influence those to whom he must 
sell his furnishings. He must 
know much of the desires of men 
and women; he must be familiar 
with human vanities and ambi- 
tions. 

The wrong tone in the presen- 
tation of his ware, bad advice, 
wrong information, soon to be dis- 
covered, bad judgment of the peo- 
ple’s desires, will ruin any adver- 
tiser, no matter what his other 
mental endowments, or what his 
literary abilities may be. 

The great world of industrial 
workers little realizes how vital 
to its continuous prosperous em- 
ployment are the. men, and the 
copy they write, on whom the 
manufacturers of their com- 
modities rely to influence the 
great consuming public to buy the 
merchandise produced by their 
labor and skill. 

Yet to-day this important pro- 
fession, of such tremendous re- 
sponsibility, to the workers, manu- 
facturers and retailers, is largely 
filled by men who have little apti- 
tude and less training for this 
highly specialized work. The men, 
in the advertising craft, who have 
what Mr. Ogden called “A good 
literary style,” are not only few in 
number; but their value is rated 
far below that of the space- 
fillers who create the bizarre or 
conventional effects that make it 
so easy to fill full pages and 
double trucks in newspapers and 
magazines. 





Another City Adopts a Slogan 


During the observance of manufac- 
turers’ week, Pine Bluff, Ark., held a 
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slogan contest, offering prizes for the 
best slogan submitted. The prize of $50 
was paid to the author of the slogan 
“Pine Bluff Welcomes and Keeps You.” 
This was regarded as the best of several 
hundred which were submitted. 





Advertisement Was Just 
Too Frank 


_ Some people just naturally don’t be- 
lieve in advertisin and others maintain 
that they’ve “tried it and it isn’t any 
good.” To the latter class undoubtedly 
belongs the army officer who recently 
inserted a “Situation Wanted” advertise- 
ment in a number of New York papers. 

The applicant declared that he “was 
promoted accidentally and discharged 
purposely”; that he “had no_ brain 
power or initiative, a wonderful bank 
overdraft and no objection to a big 
salary.” 

Then he probably wondered why his 
investment of fifty cents a line didn’t 
bring him any returns! —Philadelphia 
‘Retail Public Ledger.” 


Advertising Course Given by 
Detroit Adcraft Club 


A course in advertising, which seeks 
—_ to teach the advertisers of 
Jetroit, will be given by the Adcraft 
Club of that city, beginning October 15. 

The following committee has been 
named to undertake the arrangements for 
the eoures. 

J. Woodruff, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Co., p De Vernon W. Tucker, Apel- 
Campbell Co., Joseph G. Nemethy,; Chope 
Stevens Paper Co.; J. B. Mi Is, sales 
manager J. L. Hudson; F. V. Martin, 
Banker Martin Co.; "A. Pratt, of the 
Louis A. Pratt, pA. Co.; and 
Harry Breitenbach, of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Inc. 





Inspiration to Slogan Writers 
Conoes Savincs Institution 
Cohoes, N. Y 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It must have been “inspiration” re- 
ceived from reading Printers’ Inx that 
enabled me to be the successful con- 
testant for the local slogan. The Cohoes 
Power & Light Company, offered $25 for 
the best slogan for the city. Among 
the 280 submitted, mine seems to have 
been the favorite among the committee, 
as I was awarded the prize. The slogan: 
“Cohoes, my town, our town, make it 
your town.” 

Treas 


Cuarvtes R. Forp, 





Two New Orleans Universities 


Have Ad Courses 


Advertising courses are to be given 
this year at two universities at New 
Orleans: Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana and Loyola University. 

At Tulane University the instruction 
will be under the direction of Fred L 
Meyers, copy director of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 

Arthur G. Newmyer, business man- 
ager of the New Orleans Item, will be 
in charge of the course at Loyola Uni- 
versity. 
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Philadelphia 


Is the third largest market 
in the United States for 


Electrical Appliances 


“The City of Homes” is a tremendous market for house- 
hold electric devices such as vacuum cleaners, washing and 
ironing machines, refrigerators, sewing machines, etc., because 
so many thousands of its homes now have electric current, 
and all new houses being erected are wired for electricity. 


“The World’s Workshop,” as Philadelphia is also known 
from coast to coast, is in constant need of new electric equip- 
ment. Its shipyards, locomotive works, weaving and spin- 
ning mills, and sixteen thousand various factories, all use 
current and are constantly buying new electrical machinery 
and equipment. 


Why not apply the “direct current” of Bulletin advertis- 
ing to get things moving in favor of your machinery in 
Philadelphia? Establish contact with this remarkably potent 
field and get maximum power from your advertising outlay, 
in other words: 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average for Copies 
six months ending 446 3 l l a 
October 1st s day 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is by many thousands larger than that 
of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in the State of Pennsylvania. No prize, 
premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation have ever been 
used by The Bulletin. 
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ALTIMORE'S “sweet tooth” 
calls for some 40-odd brands of 
fine candies —at least an investiga- 
tion recently conducted by the 
merchandising department of The 
Baltimore NEWS disclosed that 
many on sale, not counting cheaper 
grades and the many small 5 and 
10¢ pieces. 
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pe Corder ( Baltimore isa pretty good candy 

consumer. There is wealth in Balti- 
more. The manufactured output 
in Baltimore in 1918 exceeded 
$600,000,000.00. Theaverage wage 
of ALLthe city’s wage earners,male 
and female, during the year of 1918, 
was the astonishing sum of $1,468 
—astonishing because it is the av- 
erage for all classes of labor from 
the highly trained and highly paid 
mechanical specialist to the ordi- 
nary unskilled laborer. 


( Baltimoreans have the money to 
indulge their taste for high grade 
candy. To an extent not found in 
many other places Baltimoreans 
own or are paying for their homes. 
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BALTIMORES 












Thereareslightly morethan116,000 
homesin Baltimore,morethan halfof 
which are owned by the occupants. 


@ Just what the leading brands of 
candy are in Baltimore, just how 
they — in distribution, sales, 
individual reports of '7 wholesalers 
and roo retailers,are points covered 
by this report that will be of vital 
interest to every manufacturer of 
fine candies. Furthermore i¢is in- 
formation that we will gladly lay 
upon your desk for whatever con- 
structive purpose you may wish 
to put it. 
q Prohibition—what effect has it had 
on candy sales? This is another ques- 
tion to which the country has looked 
with some curiosity—but one of the 
many which this report gives an an- 
swer, insofar as Prohibition’s effect 
may be gauged at this time. 
q No obligation is intended— 
merely the desire to see that each 
report reaches interested: hands 
when we ask that, in writing for 
acopy of this report, you please 
4 state the name of the candy in 
which you are interested and 
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illustrations have filled many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of space for 
national advertisers. The big point 
is, however, that they have brought 
back many more millions. The fact 
is attested by the constantly increas- 
ing use of them by the same advertis- 
ers. Every Frey illustration of today 
has years of national advertising ex- 
perience back of it. This experience 
obviates the necessity for guesswork 
if you have national ideas to express. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE: SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Sears Roebuck & Company Try 
Out Sampling Methods With 
Silvertone Phonograph 


Strengthens a Weak Point in Mail-order Selling—How Losses Are Kept 
Down to Minimum 


By G. A. 


HENEVER the sampling 
idea can be utilized in mail- 
order selling it can tend to 


strengthen that method of retail- 
ing in one of its weakest points. 
No matter how effectively a piece 
of merchandise may be presented 
in an advertising way and no mat- 
ter how efficiently the sale may be 
consummated by mail, there is 
after all nothing quite so satis- 
fying as actual physical contact 
with the merchandise, especially 
when it comes to buying goods 
that run up pretty well into 
money. 

Nobody is better acquainted with 
this fact and nobody admits it 
more freely and openly than the 
mail-order man himself. Talk to 
almost anybody high in the coun- 
cils of retail mail-order and you 
will find ample confirmation of 
this statement. Just a few weeks 
ago Julius Rosenwald asserted in 
so many words that he fully real 
ized mail-order supplied an il- 
logical and in some ways an: un- 
satisfactory way of buying. The 
one great obstacle the mail-order 
house has to fight, according to 
Mr. Rosenwald—and he surely 
ought to know—is that the retail 
store way of selling is natural and 
easy. This is so among other rea- 
sons because the people can see 
the goods instead of pictures of 
the goods. 

The same thing with variations 
holds good in wholesale mail-or- 
der selling. But it is not so seri- 
ous there because the transaction 
is made with retailers who are 
more or less familiar with the 
technical points of the merchan- 
dise. If a man knows goods he 
can, by studying pictures and tech- 
nical descriptions of the goods, 
form an accurate idea of what 


*may be unknown to them. 


Nichols 


they are like. Anyway he makes 
periodical trips to market and sees 
the goods themselves. To him.the 
catalogue is considerably in the 
nature of a supplementary propo- 
sition and he depends upon it to 
a certain degree as a guide to keep 


him _in touch with merchandise 
conditions. 
The retail mail-order houses 


found early in the game that it 
was difficult to sell unknown mer- 
chandise by means of the printed 
word. This did not necessarily 
mean that the people were suspi- 
cious although they may have 
been. It was only another work- 
ing out of the principle that peo- 
ple like to see goods before pur- 
chasing them. The mail-order 
houses—most of them at least— 
have been so honest in their deal- 
ings and have made good so zeal- 
ously and completely on all the 
statements made by their cata- 
logue that people to-day have 
more confidence. A brand or an 
article advertised in the catalogue 
But 
if the catalogue says it is all right 
then they are willing to take a 
chance. They knew they can get 
their money back if they want it 
—get it back without any argu- 


ment, quibbling or unpleasant- 
ness. 
THE NEW PLAN FOR SAMPLING 


TALKING MACHINES 


On the other hand, as Mr. Ro 
senwald and others so freely ad 
mit, there is a screw loose in the 
mail-order selling machine. The 
people, after all, like to see the 
merchandise before they tie them- 
selves up, regardless of guarantees 
of satisfaction and the wide open 
return privilege. This is why it is 
that the thoroughly alive retailer 
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does not worry about mail-order. 
He does not worry for the sim- 
ple reason that he has little to 
worry about. He knows well 
enough that if he goes half as far 
as the mail-order houses in con- 
serving the interests of his cus- 
tomers and in insuring their satis- 
faction he can win out. He doés 
this because actual merchandise 
sells merchandise better than a 
catalogue sells it. 

Sears Roebuck & Co. in full 
recognition of this principle have 
put into effect an interesting sam- 
pling plan on their “Silvertone” 
phonographs. Page advertise- 
ments in various newspapers are 
being used to emphasize the cata- 
logue offer to allow a thirty-day 
trial on one of the phonographs 
without the payment of any money 
down. Eight makes of instru- 
ments are shown in the advertise- 
ment as well as a number of Co- 
lumbia records. 

All the ‘purchaser needs do is 
pick out the instrument and re- 
cords he wants and send in the 
order. He does no have to pay a 
cent in advance. The phonograph 
and records are delivered and the 
customer then has the privilege 
of using it for a month and sub- 
jecting it to any test necessary to 
prove the mail-order house’s 
claims concerning it. At the end 
of this time it is the customer’s 
privilege to decide whether he 
shall make the purchase. The 
whole thing is left up to him in 
these unmistakable words: 

“If at the end of this thirty-day 
trial you are not satisfied with 
the instrument, if you do not be- 
lieve that it is the equal of any 
phonograph on the market and 
that the price is lower than any 
other instrument of the same 
quality, size and musical perfec- 
tion simply notify us and we will 
take it away at our own expense. 
This thirty-day trial does not cost 
you one penny nor does it place 
you under any obligation to buy.” 

If the customer decides to keep 
the phonograph he simply adds to 
it the price of the records he has 
selected and then sends the amount 
in equal payments each month un- 
til the total is paid. 

The selling psychology of this 
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plan seems to be practically flaw- 
léss. The customer, instead of 
being told that any first payment 
he may make will be refunded 
promptly in case the instrument 
does not satisfy, is informed that 
he need send no money at all, 
All he is asked to do is to “sam- 
ple” the machines at Sears Roe- 
buck’s expense and then make up 
his mind whether he wants to buy. 

It will be observed here that 
Sears goes the average retail store 
one better. A person can go to 
any retail dealer in talking: ma- 
chines and have an instrument 
sent out after making a nominal 
initial payment. He can get all 
the store demonstration he wants 
and have plenty of opportunity— 
in the store—to satisfy himself as 
to the worth of the machine. He 
pays his money down or at least 
«pays cash for some records and 
the outfit is delivered to him. Then 
any return privilege is concerned. 
If there is anything wrong with 
If there is anything wrong with 
the machine of course it will be 
rectified. But he has purchased 
it. It has not been sent out to 
him on any trial proposition. 

Perhaps Sears would sell its 
phonographs on the same plan 
were it selling them in a retail 
store instead of by mail. The 
selling plan for “Silvertone” pho- 
nographs represents one of the 
host of concessions the mail-order 
houses must make day in and 
day out-to overcome the natural 
selling .advantages possessed by 
the retail store. 


SKILFUL IN CREDIT ARRANGEMENT 


At first sight it would seem that 
a plan like this would be a very 
risky thing for the advertiser— 
sending all over the country talk- 
ing machines ranging in price 
from $52 to $195. It would al- 
most seem that the absolute wide 
openness of the offer inevitably 
would lead to abuses. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, the number 
of returned instruments repre- 
sent only a fractional percentage 
of those sent out and the loss 
through defaulted payments 1s 
practically nil. 

If.a meritorious phonograph re- 
mains in a household for thirty 
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days and if it can be kept there 
through the payment of a nominal 
sum per month then in ninety- 
nine per cent of the cases it is go- 
ing to stay there. At least this 
is what Sears has found out. 

And as to the credit part of the 
proposition this is by no means 
the precarious thing that it would 
seem. 

The mail-order houses do not 
make a great deal of fuss about 
their credit facilities. They go at 
the thing in a very simple, quiet 
and yet effective way. If a man 
wants to buy on credit from a 
house like Sears—which he can 
do on certain specialized things 
that run up into money—he does 
not need to send in any financial 
statement showing his assets and 
liabilities. He does not have to 
pass the third degree examination 
that many times must be under- 
gone by a retailer buying goods 
for liis store. But he is checked 
up nevertheless and if he is a bad 
risk Sears can ascertain that fact 
without any beating of tom-toms. 

Take, for instance, this phono- 
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graph proposition that we are talk- 
ing about. 

To get the phonograph the cus- 
tomer must fill out an order blank 
which is part of the advertisement. 
On the blank are listed all the 
makes of instruments available 
under the plan and all the Colum- 
bia records. The customer checks 
off the machine and the records 
he wants. Then the order blank 
informs the mail-order company 
that it may ship to the customer’s 
order the phonograph and the re- 
cords thus checked. 

“If after thirty days’ trial,” the 
order reads, “I decide to keep and 
use the instrument I will send 
you the first payment for the 
phonograph and any records I 
may have ordered with it and pay 
the same amount each month until 
paid in full. Then the phonograph 
and records become my property. 
Should I decide after thirty days’ 
trial that the Silvertone is not 
satisfactory I will notify you and 
you are to give me a shipping re- 
ceipt so I may send the outfit back 
at your expense.” 
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And now note the little credit 
provision : 

“I always have been faithful in 
paying my obligations,” continues 
the order blank, “and am making 
this statement for the purpose of 
inducing you to grant me these 
terms, and I give you my pledge 
that you may feel safe in trusting 
me to pay as agreed.” 

How is this for psychology? 

There are no cut-throat provi- 
sions here—no formidable legal 
penalties that will descend upon 
the purchaser’s head in case he 
fails to make good. The thing is 
made a point of personal honor 
with him. He signs a promise to 
make good—a promise designed 
to impress him with the moral 
as well as the legal obligations. 
PrinTERS’ INK has said before in 
discussions of mail-order credit 
matters that the average person 
is honest when you put it'strictly 
up to him. 

Even at that the purchaser has 
to show his responsibility or his 
lack of it. He does this on the 
order blank hardly realizing that 
he is giving Sears Roebuck’s cre- 
dit department all the essential 
data for checking up on him in an 
accurate way. He is asked to 
state how many years he has lived 
in the town where he is located. 
If he has been there less than five 
years he is asked to give his pre- 
vious address. Then in addition 
to his business, occupation or pro- 
fession he must supply two refer- 
ences giving their address and 
business. 

It is easy to see that this simple 
system is strong enough to check 
up the dishonest or financially un- 
stable individual upon whom mere 
considerations of honor might be 
expected to have little effect. 


ACCOUNTS NOT OPENED RECKLESSLY 


The success of the mail-order 
houses in selling goods on the de- 
ferred payment plan and then get- 
ting the money for them with 
only a fractional percentage of 
loss supplies another object lesson 
which the retailers of this country 
might well heed. Every manu- 
facturer and jobber who main- 
tains a retailers’ service depart- 
ment is beset by frequent in- 


quiries as to how the retailer can 
avoid the considerable financial 
losses that are being forced upon 
him because of unpaid bills. The 
mail-order man is teaching his re- 
tail store competitor something 
worth knowing in this matter of 
credit just as he has done in ad- 
vertising, price making and some 
other essentials. The mail-order 
man has shown that the time to 
insure the payment of an account 
is when the account is opened. 

The retailers who open credit 
accounts recklessly and heedless- 
ly are the ones who lose. Instead 
of agreeing in advance as to the 
approximate extent of the month- 
ly bill they leave this to the cus- 
tomer himself. Thus the door is 
wide open for extravagance and 
the way is provided for people to 
purchase beyond their means or 
ability to pay. The mail-order 
house has only a few open ac- 
counts. Credit is extended almost 
exclusively on individual trans- 
actions. 

When you get right down to the 
facts in the case you will have to 
admit, regardless of whether you 
admire the mail-order houses, 
that they not only have done a 
great work for the consumer in 
checking prices and increasing 
merchandise standards, but have 
shown and are constantly show- 
ing the retailer ways in which he 
can increase his business. The re- 
tailer ought to be encouraged to 
study the mail-order man. Then 
he will be able to fight the mail- 
order man to better advantage and 
also learn a lot of things he ought 
to know. ' 


United Candy Stores 
Expanding 


The United Retail Stores Candy Com- 
pany, the organization of which was re- 
cently announced in Printers’ Ink, 

urchased the business of the Fuerst & 

Ksnemer Company, candy maker of New 
Orleans. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, the New Orleans concern has 
been doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness amounting to $2,000.000 annually. 
It has four retail stores in New Orleans 
and is opening others in Memphis, 
Mobile and Montgomery. Irvin Fuerst, 
resident of the original company, | 
yecome a vice-president of the United 
Company. 
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Home Building 


The second of the series of 
THE JOURNAL'S 
EFFICIENCY 
HOUSES, in its OWN- 
YOUR-OWN-HOME 
CAMPAIGN, appears 


in the November issue. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Fifty-Six Millions 


for Butterfat 


The reports of the Minnesota Dairy 
and Food Commission for 1918, just 
issued, show that the creameries of 
Minnesota paid their farmer-patrons 
$56,893, 193.19 for butterfat in 1918. In 
each of nineteen counties, the butter- 
fat receipts were more than $1,000,000.00. 
119,202 farmer-patrons of the creameries 
participated in this butterfat dividend. 
This money was paid in monthly checks 
—an all-the-year-round income for 
Minnesota farmers. 


The cream money is only a part of 
Minnesota farmers’ annual receipts. But 
itis the part that makes a good market sure 
in Minnesota every month in the year. 


If you want to know more about Minn- 
esota dairy farming and its relation to 
your sales possibilities, write us for in- 
formation. 


THES>QPARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Inc. 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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When You Convention, Consider 


the Salesman 
A Traveling Man Tells How He Would Run a Sales Gathering 
By Richard Walsh 


5 Ae year, the house I was with 
had a sal s convention, some 
forty of us being brought together. 
This year, if possible, I would like 
to save my present house a lot of 
money and also save the boys a lot 
of nerve-racking work. This is not 
meant to be antagonistic to the 


idea of sales conventions, but it is _ 


meant for a salesman’s side of the 
matter. 

As we understand it, the idea of 
a sales convention is to get the 
men together, get them better 
acquainted with each other and 
with the line and also to have them 
learn at first hand what a decent 
chap the credit man really is, what 
a fine crowd they have in the office 
and to send the men out after the 
thing is over, convinced that they 
should “knock 'em dead"’ right 
from the first day out. 

It is true that on paper this 
should do the work and it goes 
without saying that the right kind 
of a convention will accomplish 
this purpose. 

Now, a_ salesmen’s convention 
must at best be put on like a circus, 
keeping in mind that there must be 
just enough —— to the thing to 
keep it going fast. 

While the house shows itself to 
be.a good fellow by putting on a 
banquet and a smoker and a 
theatre party in rapid succession, 
which are appreciated by all the 
boys, we realize that what we are 
brought in for is mainly to do 
business. There is a lot of work a 
well organized and well managed 
sales convention can accomplish— 
but it must be well organized and 
well managed. 

Sometimes a convention is han- 
dled by a man who has never been 
a salesman or by a man who had 
the office instinct so strong that he 
got off the road. It is seldom that 
there is a man in the house with 
the real spirit of the road man, and 





so the average convention is like 
sending a gang of section hand 
Irishmen to a dinner prepared by a 
newly arrived immigrant from Bul- 
garia. Both may mean well, but 
they have a different viewpoint. 

The hardest part of the conven- 
tion is naturally the work part of it. 
The boys have completed a tough 
season on the road. They have beat 
it for the house and for the first 
time in many months, maybe a 
year, they have had a chance to get 
together. Many, of them are friends 
of years’ standing. The new men be- 
come assimilated. Each man has a 
relapse after a good hard season 
and work doesn’t taste good. There 
are a lot of things to gossip over, 
numerous little impromptu parties 
must be staged and undoubtedly 
the pinochle championship must be 
decided. 


EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT HOW NOT 
TO DO IT 


The men are bored if the pro- 
gramme starts out on the first day 
that the boys are in town, with a 
meeting at 9 o'clock, a two-hour 
talk by the credit man, followed by 
a group luncheon, followed by more 
talk, followed by a group dinner, 
followed by a smoker, with the next 
morning at nine an hour lecture by 
the superintendent, etc. 

The office men who generally 
stage the convention are trained 
to sit still for hours at a time. Other- 
wise they would be salesmen, and 
would not get a lot of enjoyment 
out of sitting quietly and listening 
to some boss talk. 

But with the salesman it is dif- 
ferent. In the first place, the free 
cigars which are passed around are 
no special treat. And in the next 
place, sitting in a crowded room 
full of tobacco smoke is something 
which he is not used to. The boys 
get ‘““dopy”’ and nervous and wish 
they were out of there. Now, as 
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soon as that feeling gets out among 
the boys, from then on the con- 
vention becomes a matter of lost 
money instead of an asset. 

Another thing, the average sales- 
man is used to doing considerable 
talking. He has to move around 
lively. If he can’t, he soon ceases 
to be a salesman. Also very few of 
the heads of our companies are 
good monologue artists. And as 
everybody in the office believes, 
the salesman sees all the good 
shows at the expense of the house 
and so he has a trained taste. Any 
man to-hold his attention for over 
two minutes must be a mighty 
good talker—and if he were a 
good monologue artist, he would be 
in vaudeville, not around a factory. 

Sometimes, the idea is to have 
each man on the force make a 
speech, which is interesting if the 
speeches are held down to about 
one minute, but you and I know 
that the average salesman is a poor 
speechmaker. What is worse is 
when they take it seriously and 
write out about 5,000 words to read. 

Now, all this isn’t necessary at 
all. A good, first class convention 
that appeals to the boys can be run 
off in apple pie order by any man 
who sees the salesmen’s side of the 
thing. Of course, we can always 
tell the other fellow how to do it; 
just as the best place to get the 
League of Nations’ business settled 
quick and for good is in the barber 
shop of the smallest town on the 
territory. 

All the same, here are a few things 
which some of the boys have been 
talking over and if we were to plan 
the programme for our own con- 
vention, this is how we would do it: 

1. The first day, there would be 
be nothing on the programme. Let 
all the boys get themselves talked 
out, and let everybody who has a 
kick to make about his expense 
check, etc., get it off his chest. No 
fixed programme for that night, 
so that private parties, etc., may 
be cleared away. 

2. Next day —a short meeting 
from 11 to 12 at which the head of 
the house could get his say said. 
Right at the start, with everybody 
fresh, a good talk by the’ president 
would hit it off right. 

3. Then, for the real meat, we 


































































would stage the business naturally. 
We would fix up a make believe 
office or counter and we would put 
the credit man behind that coun- 
ter and let him be dealer a while, 
and then we would get behind that 
counter and let the credit man come 
in with his sample case, the day 
after we had received a mean letter 
from the house. Then, we would 
let the sales manager come to our 
store and we would let him sell 
us something. 

What every road man wants to 
know is the best way to overcome 
objections and the sales manager 
ought to be the one to teach us 
that. 

From another angle, every man 
on the force has some particularly 
strong point and in the same way, 
each man could demonstrate how he 
handles those points. It would put 
action into the meeting and it 
would let everybody have a chance 
to get into the thing instead of 
having - sit back and listen to 
dry speeches. 

A sales convention is a good deal 
like a party. You have a good 
time if you can play the games and 
be a part of the thing. The sales- 
man has to have something to do 
or he will spill over and get 
nervous. 

A salesman said to me a couple 
of years ago: “Our house certainly 
did it derndest to show us a good 
time and make us feel they were 
glad to see us. The old man went 
at it hammer and tongs to show us 
a good time. We were swamped 
and flooded with good times. He 
seemed to be saying to us: ‘If you 
boys leave here with stiff necks, 
out of joint from looking at scen- 
ery, and eyes smarting with tobacco 
smoke and sore feet and stomachs 
suffering from indigestion, I can’t 
help it. But you're going to be 
shown a good time, gol dern you.’” 

Which brings up a little point in 
conclusion—the entertainment fea- 
ture is a matter which requires 
thought and tact. Don’t rub it in. 
Give the salesman a chance to 
get his breath. Have enough, but 
let’s remember that enough is 
plenty. A few well chosen affairs 
are much better liked and leave a 
better taste for the next meeting 
than a perfect riot of stunts. 


















In the Sole Literary 
Form of 
Universal Appeal 


THe Rep Book Macazine reflects in each 
issue the ideas and ideals of modern Amer- 
ican life. Its editorial policy requires writers 
to portray truthfully life as it is really lived. 
The effectiveness of this purpose is proven 
by the fact that more than seven hundred 
thousand copies of this magazine are bought 
each month by thinking men and women. 


The readers of THE Rep Book Macazine 
know that it is the ONE magazine which, 
in each issue, may be depended upon to 
present the living interests dominant at the 
moment. How the variety and scope of 
these interests are encompassed in 1 single 
number is indicated by the ailjoining 
résumé of the November conten(s. 
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«.. All America realizes 
Ships that we are again to 
come into our own on the seven 
seas. That is why Ben Ames 
Williams’ remarkable American 
sea story, “Black Pawl,” begins 
in the November number. 


° The dog is the 
Animals only animal that 
has deserted his tribe and gone 
over to man, “to love, serve 
and fight for.” That is why 
Albert Payson Terhune’s story, 
“Human Interest Stuff,” is in 
the November issue 


There is a new con- 
.) teel ception of the human 
relationship as it relates to 
employer and employee. Harold 
MacGrath has that for the motif 
of his splendid story of a great 
steel man, “The Man with 
Three Names.” 


° Youth brings to 
Business big business its 
own point of view that is very 
likely to be at wide variance 
with the business point of view 
of older merchants. Ida M. 
Evans makes this very clear in 
her story,“His Mother's Shoes.” 


*. The family is 
D omestic the foundation 
stone of the structure of Amer- 
ican life. The absorption of the 
father in business and of Mother 
and the girls in outside interests 
is the keynote of “The Good 
Provider,” by Elaine Sterne. 


(Concluded on following page) 





° The goal of medical 
Science science _ - be- 
ginning has been and still is, 
to restore life. And that goal 
is today in sight. That is why 
Arthur Train's story of “Dr. 
Lazarus” is published in Tue 
Rep Boox Macazing. 
Youth The youth of today 


in America is quitea 
different youthfrom yourfather's 
or your mother’s. Just how dif- 
ferent—reckless, if you will—is 
reflectedin Royal Brown’sstory, 
“Two Lumps and No Lemon.” 


+, Lherearereallytwo 
J ustice sorts—man's and 
God's. Sometimes they parallel 
and sometimes conflict. The 
former is the case in “The 
$30,000 Penny,” by William 
Dudley Pelley—a story you can 
never forget. 

* + The point of 
Feminine (x vip. ae 
erage woman with regard to the 
marriage relation is quite differ- 
ent today from what it once 
was. One angle of this change 
is reflected sharply in Fannie 
Heaslip Lea’s story, “The One 
Before the Last.” 


° The new criminolo- 
Crime gist declares that no 
man can sink so low that he is 
irredeemable. This thesis is 
defended ina remarkable story of 
a woman, “Hattie Foley—Pal,” 
by Paul Annixter, a name you 
are going to see often. 

































* The world today 
Psychic is being swept 
over by a new interest in those 
influences that we know oper- 
ate, yet cannot define. The 
functioning of such an influence 
is refi in Lieut. Warren 


The negro of the 

N egr 0 Southerncotton-field, 
the negro of the Northern city 
and the one from either that has 
—_ a uniform are three a 
ifferent persons. Harris Dick- 
son knows them all. He shows 


H. Miller’s story, “Brother to it in “The Jade and the Soldier 
Icarus.” Man.” 


Separately presented as they are in these widely differ 
ent stories, the interests of alive men and women are 
all encompassed in the illuminatingly brilliant novel— 


“What’s the World 


° 99 
Coming To? 
By Rupert Hucues, who has made his life’s work 
the writing of novels exclusively for THe Rep 


Boox Macazing, in which are faithfully reflected 
the shifts and changes of this, OUR day. 
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How to Make the Truth Sound 
Believable 


There Are Occasions When It Seems Too Good to be True Unless Substantiated 


With Proofs 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


[s there such a thing as a manu- 
facturer’s selling arguments 
being so strong that the truth of 
his claims is discounted? 

This is a question which often 
confronts both the advertising 
and sales departments of a con- 
cern whose product is truly ex- 
ceptional in the matter of pro- 
ducing results which are so 
remarkable that a statement which 
is the actual truth is likely to be 
disbelieved. Such a _ condition 
places the manufacturer in an un- 
fortunate position. If he tells 
the truth, his claims are looked 
upon as a gross exaggeration and 
the reaction ‘is unfavorable for 
making a sale. 

Particularly does this situation 
prevail in the technical field 
where sales arguments are so 
often based on production figures. 
What is to be done in such cases? 
Shall the manufacturer and ad- 
vertiser stick to the truth, or shall 
he tell only half the story at the 
risk of having some competitor 
beat him out? 

The writer put these queries up 
to the sales manager of a certain 
machine-tool concern whose prod- 
uct was capable of accomplishing 
results in time saved of so start- 
ling a nature that comparisons be- 
tween his machine and other types 
disclosed a difference which was 
vast. 

“In selling our machine,” said 
this representative, “I often com- 
pare myself to the man who stood 
at the corner of Wall Street and 
Broadway in New York trying to 
dispose of genuine five-dollar 
gold pieces for fifty cents apiece. 
The proposition seemed too good 
to be true and the noon-day crowd 
passed him by without purchasing 
or giving serious consideration to 
the offer. I recall this story many 
times in my efforts to convince 
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prospective customers that my 
claims for our machine are genu- 
ine. 

“As a typical example of how 
we get around this stumbling 
block, let me recite a recent case. 
A certain manufacturing concern 
upon which we had been calling 
for a long time without success 
was taking eight hours to turn 
out a piece of work which our 
machine could do in _ fifteen 
minutes. The shop superintend- 
ent was a member of the old 
school and looked ‘with suspicion 
on all attempts to better his output. 
Had I gone to him with the state- 
ment that I.'could produce in fif- 
teen minutes the same piece which 
was taking him eight hours he 
would have called me a liar or a 
fool. And yet the figures were 
true; too good to be believed. 

“My salesmen had failed to get 
a hearing with the old man so I 
tackled the case myself and final- 
ly secured an interview. Remem- 
ber, I was there on the job to sell 
the output rather than the ma- 
chine. 

“‘What time can you make on 
this piece?’ asked old hickory, 
taking me out in his shop. 


CONSERVATISM WON 


“Had I said fifteen minutes I 
would have found myself in the 
street, so I told him four hours. 
This got him interested and after 
a lot of growling he ordered a 
machine set up for a demonstra- 
tion. The day upon which the 
demonstration was to be given I 
called in my operator who was to 
show off the machine. 

“*Tim,’ I said, ‘if you turn out 
that piece in less than four hours 
T’ll fire you.’ 

“About an hour later the phone 
rang. It was Jim, very much up 
in the air. 
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“*Mr. Blank,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
possibly kill four hours on that 
job; it simply can’t be done.’ 

“How long can you stall? I 
questioned. 

“Well, I might fuss around 
and kill an hour but no longer.’ 

“Later in the day I dropped 
around to the shop myself and 
found the superintendent very 
much excited. “That young man 
of yours,’ he said, ‘doesn’t seem 
to be working very hard. He's 
taking things too easy. At the 
rate he is working your machine 
ought to be able to handle the 
job in less than an hour. He’s 
handling it with kid gloves.’ 

“Right here was my opportun- 
ity and I made the most of it. 
‘Of course it can,’ I replied. ‘That 
man isn’t a real workman; he’s 
only one of the fellows from my 
office.” And pulling off my. coat 
I got busy and turned out the 
piece in fifteen minutes. 

“The old fellow’s face was a 
study. ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
you could do that in the first 
place,’ he spluttered. 

“‘Because,’ I answered, ‘you 
would have called me crazy, so I 
had to break the truth to you 
gradually.’ 

“To-day I can have anything I 
want in that shop and eight of our 
machines are installed.” 

The above instance is typical of 
some of the selling conditions ex- 
isting in the technical field where 
the sales arguments are based on 
time and production and it is 
necessary first to establish confi- 
dence in your claim before you 
can hope to secure a favorable 
hearing. 


TWENTY CALLS TO COUNTERACT 
WRONG FIRST IMPRESSION 


A certain salesman established 
in a branch office of a large ma- 
chine too! company, relates an in- 
teresting experience in overcom- 
ing 9a attitude of disbelief on the 
parc of a prospect. In this case, 
the company upon which he was 
working was finishing a particular 
piece in one hour. On the sales- 
man’s machine the same job could 
be completed in eight minutes, 
and at the first call he gave this 
figure as a time statement for his 


machine, with the result that he 
was practically hooted out of the 
shop. Refusing to be discour- 
aged, however, he called regularly 
once a month for nineteen months, 
but never got so far as the general 
manager. Finally, on his twen- 
tieth call he received word that 
his man would see him. 

Entering the office he found 
himself standing before the G. M. 
who was toying with twenty call- 
ing cards. 

“I have twenty of your cards 
here,” was the salutation which 
greeted him. “What do I do with 
them ?” 

Some quick thinking was neces- 
sary and the salesman arose to 
the occasion. 

“Hold them until you get twen- 
ty-five,” he said, “and then send 
them in to my company and they'll 
send you a broom.” Having un- 
loaded himself of this response 
he turned and walked out, leaving 
the general manager gasping for 
air. 

A week later he received a let- 
ter from his home office which 
stated that Mr. So and So had 
written that a crazy salesman had 
called on him. The company re- 
quested an explanation and the 
salesman wrote a private letter 
to his chief outlining the facts 
and covering his plan. 

A few days later a letter came 
in from the general manager 
authorizing a demonstration. 

Now comes the interesting 
feature. Picture, if you please, 
the salesman and the G. M. stand- 
ing side by side watching the ma- 
chine turn out a stream of finished 
pieces in eight minutes each. 

Said the G. M.: “This is won- 
derful. Will you tell me why 
it took you nearly two years to 
sell it to me?” 

Said the salesman: “Because I 
made a mistake at my first visit 
by telling you exactly what the 
machine would do. Had I told 
you forty minutes you would 
probably have been interested. I 
told you the truth, however, and 
when you heard eight minutes 
you concluded that I was either 
a liar or that I did not know what 
I was talking about. It took me 
nearly two years to remedy my 
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mistake and get a rise out of you.’ 

If this is a condition to be 
overcome by personal salesmen, 
the same rule applies to atver- 
tising, though to a lesser degree. 

A salesman is at a disadvan- 
tage in making a statement that 
sounds extravagant because, at 
the time, he does not have the 
backing of his company and the 
prospect is inclined to place per- 
haps too much stress on the per- 
sonal factor, hence the man with 
whom he is dealing becomes 
either a “liar,” a “bluff” or a 
“fool.” . 

On the other hand, the same 
statement made in an advertise- 
ment commands more respect be- 
cause it appears over’ the 
company’s name and the prospect 
is dealing, when he reads the ad, 
with an organization rather than 
an isolated bit of personality who 
might promise anything in order 
to get a trial. 

At the same time it will not do 
for an advertisement to lose sight 
of the fact that it is essential to 
get the reader’s confidence be- 
fore action may be _ expected. 
There are many advertisers who 
realize this and who hold back 
their full story for this very 
reason. 

If the writer may be permitted 
to refer to his own personal ex- 
perience in the technical field, 
which covers a period of thir- 
teen years, it has often been his 
lot to listen to an advertiser hedge 
on this question of giving his 
actual minimum time or maxi- 
mum output, in his copy. 

“I can make 150 of these pieces 
in an hour,” an advertiser will 
say, “but you’d better let it go at 
seventy-five, which is twenty-five 
better than any other method. 
I’m afraid to say 150 because no 
one will believe it.” 

A manufacturer will make this 
statement in all sincerity and not 
because he fears his ability to 
back his biggest claim. He will 
be content to rest his hope for 
results on a weaker claim than 
he could honestly make and live 
up to. 

It is true that many claims are 
made in technical advertising 
which are too general in nature. 
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“Reduces your costs 30 to 50 per 
cent.” “Increase your output 50 
to 75 per cent.” These are state- 
ments which are so general that 
they lack force, and the technical 
reader is saturated with them to 
such an extent that he instinct- 
ively classes the real claim, when 
it comes along, with the old song 
which everybody is singing. 

ADVERTISING CLAIMS THAT ARE 

BELIEVABLE 


“We Took Some Common 
Work, Made Some Tests and Sur- 
prised Ourselves,” is the headline 
used by one technical advertiser 
to announce a surprising time 
record. 

“We honestly surprised our- 
selves, and now we are going to 
surprise you,” begins the copy. 

Confidence building! The at- 
tempt on the part of an adver- 
tiser to pave the way for the be- 
hef of his claim. 

“We Reduced the Time From 
26 to 4% minutes,” states a ma- 
chine manufacturer, and then 
proceeds to tell exactly how he 
did it. 

In general, when making a 
claim for your product that on 
the face of it, in comparison with 
other records, looks extravagant, 
it is good policy to take steps to 
build up confidence in your record 
of output or time. 

Technical men as a class are 
rather inclined to carry a chip 
on their shoulder when it comes 
to displaying a readiness to ac- 
cept radical statements. Ninety- 
nine per cent are from Missouri 
when a claim is exceptional and 
are apt to view perfectly truth- 
ful statements of results as ex- 
aggeration. In this attitude, how- 
ever, there is little venom toward 
the advertiser, but rather a good 
natured, fatherly sort of toler- 
ance for what is looked upon as 
over-enthusiasm. And it is just 
this very attitude that makes it 
hard for the advertiser who really 
has a remarkable story to tell 
and who wishes to be taken 
seriously, The “run along and 
play” attitude is often one of the 
hardest sales barriers to be over- 
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study the men who read technical 
papers and the reasons behind 
this attitude become apparent. 

Manufacturers, engineers, ma- 
chine shop men and others of 
their class responsible for results 
are naturally inclined to stand up 
for their own methods. Hobbies 
and preferences for doing certain 
work in a certain way are ridden 
hard in the technical field and the 
advertiser who attempts to tell a 
shop foreman or power-plant en- 
gineer that his pet methods are 
wrong is more than often up 
against a stiff problem. 

Confidence is a necessary pre- 
lude to successful selling of any 
kind, but in cases where time and 
output are concerned it possesses 
even greater value. Advertisers 
and salesmen who are faced with 
the problem of getting their story 
believed should therefore make 
every effort to overcome the pros- 
pective buyer’s indifference or 
skepticism by linking up their 
sales or advertising arguments 
to confidence and proof if they 
desire to drive their story home 
and secure for it the attention it 
deserves. 





Information About 
Sales Conventions 





Canapa, LIMITED. 
Montreat, P. Q. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue you ran a letter 
which you received from the Southwest 
Cracker Company and which commented 
upon Sales Conventions. 

We would desire to receive similar 
data which was received by the South- 
west Cracker Company. Our Company 
holds Sales Conventions every year and 
any information you give us on the 
subject would be appreciated. 

have been a persistent reader of 
Printers Ink for many years and 
thoroughly enjoy every issue, which is 
a a | better as time goes on. 

I wish your new baby PRINTERS’ 
INK “MONTHL Y every success. May 
it grow up to be a hale and hearty com- 
panion to your weekly edition. 

H. S. Beecuer 
Advertising Manager. 


N the last five years PriNTERS’ 
InK has from time to time pub- 
lished numerous articles on sales 
conventions. They discuss the 


subject from almost every con- 
ceivable viewpoint and deal with 
various and sundry phases of it. 
These articles and the dates on 
which they appeared are given be- 
low.—[Ed. Printers’ INK.] 


Subordinates Name of Product, Plays 
Up New Use. Sept. 4, 1919, page 17. 

Sales Convention Rules for peakers. 
Apr. 10, 1919, page 194. 

District Conventions to “Establish 
Contact with Dealers.”” Jan. 4, 1917, 


page 
Efosvis & Co’s. Plan of District Sales 

Conventions. Sept. 20, 1917, page 45. 
Making the Sales Convention Yield 

iSite or the Year After. July 12, 

1917, page 

Manufacturer Holds Convention for 

oo Salesmen. Mar. 22, 1917, page 


‘Srinted Reports of Convention for 
Salesmen. (Schoolmaster), Feb. 15, 
1917, page 157. 

Continuing the Sales Convention 
Through the Mail. Feb. 1, 1917, page 25. 

Sales Conventions that -Prove Worth 
While. Jan. 4, 1917, page 49. 

How Bauer & Black Sold a Price 
Advance to the Sales Force. Jan. 4, 
1917, page 8. 

What makes a Successful Sales Con- 
vention. Dec. 8, 1916, page 127. 

Sales Conventions from a Salesman’s 
Viewpoint. Oct. 19, 1916, page 10. 

Goodrich Company’ s Idea of a Sales 
Convention. Mar. 30, 1916, a ge 59. 

Chalmers’ Way of Selling } Yew Model. 
Nov. 25, 1915, page 71. 

A Few Confidential Remarks About 
Sales Conferences. Nov. 4, 1915, page 15. 

Advertises Its Salesmen’s Convention 
to Consumers. Oct. 14, 1915, page 195. 

How to Carry Through a Big Sales 
Convention. Dec. 3, 1914, page 3 





Arthur Freeman Heads Win- . 


dow Display Co. 


Arthur Freeman, who has been ad- 
vertising director ‘of Gimbel Brothers, 
department store, New York, during the 
last four years, has been made president 
of Einson Litho., Incorporated, New 
York, an organization which has been 
engaged in window display advertising 
work, during the last six years. He is 
succeeded at Gimbel Brothers by Sheldon 
R. Coons, former advertising and sales 
manager of Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Before becoming advertising director 
of Gimbel Brothers, Mr. Freeman was 
advertising manager of R. H. Macy & 
Co., department store, New York. 





Government Will Advertise 
Contracts 


The order which permitted Govern- 
ment contracts to be made without 
advertising until further notice on April 
28, 1917, was rescinded by the Secretary 
of War on October 21. Accordingly, in 
the future, all War Department contracts 
will, as prior to April 28, 1917, be made 
only after advertising has been employed. 
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or three years, no customer 

has been a better customer 
than the average farmer. 

He has had more money to 
spend than he ever had before. 
His standard of living has been 
rising, his standard of wants has 
been rapidly going up. 

Labor and other conditions 
have forced him to readjust his 
methods of working. He has 
had to adopt more and more 
labor saving machinery. 

And in the house his wife has 
demanded mechanical helps for 
her work. 

So the average farmer has been 
buying—carefully, thoughtfully, 
but liberally. 

He is still prosperous. And he 
is bound to buy more and more 
during the next year or two. 

He has an automobile and needs 
tires and accessories; he’s consid- 
ering a truck, and watching with 
keen interest the operation of his 
neighbor’s tractor. 


I: THE market of the past two 
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is Your Best 


Sustomer 


Average farmers are readers of Farm Life, and there are 
now 650,000 of them. 

It is not a hand-picked list of millionaire estate owners, 
neither does it include many of the shiftless and visionary, 
for they are not attracted by Farm Life’s cheerful optimism, 
or its doctrine of work, progress and betterment. 

The Farm Life reader is just the average successful and 
prosperous farmer. And here are his measurements as 
shown by the results of an investigation of Farm Life’s 
circulation. 

He farms an average farm of 171 acres; and in 77.6 per 
cent of thecases he owns the farm. He has4.8 headof horses; 
5.2 head of milk cows; and 7.1 head of other cattle. He 
owns 18.8 hogs, 3.8 sheep and 102.8 chickens. 

He is possessed, you see, of some excellent quick assets, 
and every item on his inventory in these days, is a heavy 
income earner. 

Farm Life has more influence over the lives of its 650,000 
average farm readers than any publication is likely to get 
over a similar number of city readers. 

Farm Life is one of the three great National 


Farm Papers with a 450 line page. Dominant 
space costs less than in papers with a larger page. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
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Satisfied, isn’t he? 
And he is not the only 
customer of the Charles 
Francis Press who is 
pleased with the quality 
of work and the per- 
sonal attention that he 


receives. 


As one customer so apt- 
ly said: “ Your service is 
no small part of the sat- 
isfaction we receive in 
our dealings with you.” 

‘PHONE GREELEY 3210 

FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
Cuar.es Francis Press 

PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
New York 














Come Out of It, South America; 
Wake Up! 


Why South America Should Advertise Here to Correct False Impressions 


By A. A. 


a, somebody’s soothing syrup 
fails to get across with the dear 
public there is no one to blame but 
the soothing syrup people—and the 
advertising agent. If a great polit- 
ical party fails to put its standard 
bearer across there is no one to 
blame but the standard bearer him- 
self and his campaign committee. 
If a new kind of adding machine 
is put on the market and it fails 
to get over there is no one to blame 
but the adding machine people and 
the director of publicity. And so 
forth and at length. 

Failure after failure brings on 
the post mortem and the great 
American game of passing the buck 
is on. Bill blames it on John and 
John blames it on Frank and so on 
and so on until the poor little 
office boy may have had his finger 
in the pie that spoiled the eating. 
This is the way is usually winds up. 

Which leads us to the subject of 
this sermon. 

There is something dead wrong 
with South America. 

If there wasn’t anything wrong 
with that vast continent the popu- 
lations of Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, 
Argentine and other countries 
would be double what they are at 
present. 

There would be vast railroad 
systems extending into the interior 
of all these countries. 

There would be a tremendous 
development of the resources, un- 
limited resources that these coun- 
tries possess. 

There would be better means of 
communication between the differ- 
ent countries. 

There would be railroads that 
would insure permanent travel 
from the west coast of South 
America to the east coast. 

There would be millions of im- 
migrants from all countries com- 
ing to settle on the vast fertile 
lands. that these regions have in 
abundance and yet do not use. 
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Preciado 


There would be less prejudice 
against the peoples of those coun- 
tries. 

There would be less ignorance of 
what South America really is, and 
not what it is believed to be. 

We could go on and on “there 
woulding” but space demands a 
halt. 


SOMETHING LACKING OR COUNTRIES 
WOULD ADVANCE FASTER 


Even leading Latin Americans 
have admitted often to the writer 
that there is something wrong with 
South America—that it isn’t up 
and going as fast as a continent 
that has been settled for centuries 
and has had every opportunity to 
better its lot—should be. 

Our real, sincere, conscientious 
and patriotic South Americans 
blame it to politics. The politicians 
blame it on the exploiters, and the 
exploiters blame it on revolution- 
ists, and revolutionists blame it on 
grafters. The buck is passed 
merrily on and on just like a hot 
potato until it returns to its orig- 
inal owners, whoever they happen 
to be. 

South America has been slum- 
bering right next to our own little 
U. S. A. for a million years. The 
flame of European civilization 
spread much faster in the South- 
ern continent than it did up here 
where we live. Lima, the City of 
Kings, thrived in its splendor long 
before Little Old New York wore 
pants. - The gold that flowed from 
the veins of South America in the 
olden days would have made the 
California fields and the Klondike 
look like a sideshow at a country 
fair. The harbor of Valparaiso, 
Chile, festooned with the flags of 
all nations, had no equal in the 
early days, and it looked like a 
winner. j 

Yet with such a wonderful start 
South America has been creeping 
along while the United States of 
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America has been smashing all 
speed records. Of course, we got 
the cream of some of the best 
manhood Europe could produce— 
fine sturdy farmers, mechanics, 
lawyers, inventors and all that, and 
South America got her share of 
another brand of immigration. But 
lets not study the merits of the 
kinds of people that come over. 
Let’s deal with what actually hap- 
pened. 

This is what happened: 

The United States moved and 
South America: to all intents and 
purposes stood still. It is true 
she has developed great cities, and 
arts and sciences. She has pro- 
duced great statesmen and authors 
and poets and she has written an 
enviable history for the future 
to read but in view of her tremend- 
ous potential wealth, her splendid 
possibilities of development, we 
are constrained to declare.that she 
has been asleep on the job. The 
sleeping giant has not awakened. 

There are twenty-one republics 
comprising the Pan-American 
Union. There are ten republics in 
South America proper. All are 
striving to make good. They are 
trying to become richer. They 
are endeavoring to build up the 
back country of their vast terri- 
tories. They are trying to build up 
commerce. They are trying to 
encourage American capitalists to 
sink their money in South Amer- 
ican enterprises. They are trying 
to induce American steamship 
companies to put more steamers 
on South American runs. They 
are trying to get Americans to 
build hotels like we build them and 
run them in this country. They 
are trying to borrow money to 
develop the resources that have 
slept for centuries. 

In other words, they are trying 
to “sell South America.” The 
usual policy has been to send dip- 
lomats up here to make after- 
dinner speeches and to consult 
with exclusive financiers. They 
have sent missions to pay their 
respects to Washington, D. C., and 
to turn right around and return 
home. They have sent beautifully 
written messages in a verbiage that 
would make Shakespeare ashamed 
of himself, to the American people 
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expressing and reiterating their 
friendship for this country and 
their adherence to the principles 
of Washington and Lincoln and 
Wilson and the L. of N. 


ADVERTISING IS THE NEEDED 
IMPULSE 


There is not much hope for 
outh America unless she gets onto 
herself. If she wants to get across 
in the United States she has got to 
do more than talk and offer expres- 
sions of friendship. She has got to 
tell the U. S. A. that she has got the 
goods and that she is willing to 
show them. She has got to find 
a Man or a set of Men who think 
and act in concrete terms and not 
in those that one can burst with a 
stick pin. She has got to advertise 
herself to the American mass. She 
has got to tell us that she has a 
beautiful climate, and that she 
isn't totally in the tropics. 

She has got to tell us that her 
laws and by-laws are liberal and 
that she offers sufficient guarantees 
to legitimate enterprises inspired 
by foreign capital. 

She has got to tell us that she 
is willing to offer to Americans 
with plenty of pep and jazz all 
sorts of inducements to go down 
there and help build up the country. 

She has got to tell us that there 
are regular people down there 
who can think and speak and live 
just like ordinary human beings 
we find up in this northern coun- 
try of ours. 

She has got to tell us that. she 
has got riches galore, and that she 
wants them developed and that 
she is willing to invite Americans 
with lots of money to come down 
there and split 50-50. 

She has got to tell us that she 
needs railroads to tap the very 
middle of the continent and she 
has got to prove to us that such 
enterprises are not only a good 
thing for those who put their 
money into them, but for the whole 
continent as well. 

She has got to tell us that there 
is plenty of room for hundreds of 
enterprises along American lines 
such as long distance telephones, 
hotels, water plants, department 
stores, printing establishments, 
office buildings, steam heat plants, 
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These better, more responsive families think with The 
Journal in editorial and advertising. It is in every sense 
their buying counsel. 

Journal dominance in circulation and prestige establishes 
this fact. Its far-reaching influence is yours for maximum 
advertising returns in Milwaukee and Wisconsin! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. Grant, Publisher R. A. Turnquist, Advertising Manager 
Special Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., Chicago and New York 
London Office: 34 Norfolk Street, Strand 
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business colleges, crack steamship 
lines, and hundreds of other things 
that she hasn’t got and needs, 
and we have got and have found to 
be absolute necessities. 

She has got to tell us that she 
needs millions of sturdy people 
from all over the world to work 
lier idle millions of fertile acres. 

She has got to tell us that she 
needs experts and scientists to go 
down there to introduce new 
methods in their institutions of 
learning, in their farms and cities. 

She has got to tell us that she 
needs enterprising, and self think- 
ing and self starting go-get-em 
American women to go down there 
and show their sisters how to 
better their economic condition 
(Girl Stenographers are a very un- 
common sight in South America). 

She has got to tell us that she 
is our next door neighbor and not 
a continent thousands of miles 
away. 

South America has got to do all 
these things but it can’t be done in 
the old-fashioned way. She has 
got to try the new way. She has 
got to advertise. 

METHODS ALL AWRY 

There is in this country to-day 
a certain propagandist from a cer- 
tain South American country who 
is trying to get America interested 
in his native land. He is perform- 
ing his job by writing letters to 
the newspapers objecting to certain 
stories appearing therein. 

There is another country that 
has sanctioned the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars in the 
United States for propaganda and 
this money is now trickling 
through the hands of an inex- 
perienced publicist who is throwing 
it away on fancy pamphlets that 
nobody reads. 

There is still another country 
that has conscientiously okayed 
the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, but its efforts to this date 
have been restricted to the exhi- 
bition of mineral samples which 
visitors are permitted’ to inspect 
when the office happens to be 
open—which isn’t often. 

And still another country main- 
tains a Bureau of Information 
where the clerks consider it a 
terrible sacrifice to lift themselves 
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off their chairs to offer the visitor 
solicited data. 

This is all waste! 

South’ America will never get 

anywhere by this slipshod method 
of trying to interest the United 
States in that vast continent. What 
she needs is an expert advisor—an 
advertising organization such as 
we have right here in New York in 
great numbers to take hold of the 
entire job of putting her across. 
She needs to tell her story not to 
one set of people nor to one class’ 
of people but to the whole people. 
She has got to make herself 
known—talked. about. She has 
got to get things going her way— 
and publicity will do it. The 
writer knows that some of these 
countries have the right idea of 
trying to put their message over 
but they haven’t been told how to 
go about it exactly. There is in 
this country some powerful adver- 
tising agency that some day will 
gather all these South American 
nations into one, great big account 
and in a combined effort tell South 
America’s story to the American 
people in the right way. 

It can be done. Some day it 
will be done. Then South America 
will wake up! 





A “Circular Letter” Repels 


Foreign Buyer 

The cold impersonality of the printed 
circular or circular letter repels more 
than it attracts the foreign buyer, in the 
opinion of a business man in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, who is himself inter- 
ested in selling ‘American specialties in 
Europe. In a letter to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce this 
importer lays particular stress on the 
need for the more intimate note in com- 
munications sent to foreign countries 
and the desirability of supplementing the 
printed catalogue with a personal letter 
containing specific information as to 
prices and terms, saying 

“The main object of my letter to-day 
is to point out to you that very many 
circular letters, circulars, an cata- 
logues were sent me by American manu- 
facturers and exporters; with few ex- 
ceptions these were sent as printed 
matter in a most impersonal way. You 
will fully appreciate, as I do, that this is 
a very poor way of trying to develop 
business. I would suggest that you 
point out to American manufacturers and 
exporters the necessity of writing an 
individual letter when sending cata- 
logues, giving full details regarding 
prices, discounts, mode of payment, and 
other obvious particulars which are nec- 
essary in order to develop business, ¢s- 
pecially in foreign countries.” 
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“No matter how little it may be possible to 
save, save that little. cA rare chance will 
soon present itself for investment. The little 
you have saved will prove the basis for an 
amount of credit utterly surprising to you. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
SAVER AND INVESTOR 


“How Big Business Men Grew Rich’ series 


B. C. FORBES 


foremost Wall Street writer 





in Hearst's for November 
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Hearst's Magazine accepts the Investment 
Security advertising offered by members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Investment 
Bankers Association, and other investment bankers 
of equally high repute. 


Have you seen this department of Hearst's? 
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Point Ahead! 


Your employees demand it 
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Araten> reports this ex- 

periment tried on a gang . 
of laborers: They were hired by 
the day to lay pavement. Atthe 
end of the first day the overseer, 
by pre-arrangement, changed i 
his mind. He told the men to 
tear up the pavement and lay it 
in another way. The pavement 
was relaid as directed. The 
overseer examined it again, 
again changed his mind and 
asked for another style of lay- 
ing. When the third effort was 
finished, he proposed a fourth 
style—and the men all quit. 
They said they wouldn’t work 
for such a fool. 


The day’s wages went on as 
usual. But mere wages weren’t 
enough. 


The point was proven: 


To work contentedly, men 
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must have a definite aim and 
see definite progress. 


The world is big. It can sup- 
ply new objectives for the most 
successful business house. Our 
commercial history has never 
shown a time when a new objec- 
tive was more necessary. 


Have you shaped up your ob- 
Jective? 


Has it elements of newness 
and freshness? 


Compamy Yor 


O5 MADISON AVE. 
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National Significance 


Few newspaper situations in the 
United States compare with that in 


Erie 
Pennsylvania 


The Market, 157,000 


Erie Population, 105,000; Suburban (35-mile radius) 52,000 


There one dominant medium, the Erie Times, has 50 % more 
than the combined paid circulations of its two daily competitors 
and over ¢reble the circulation of either. 


Therefore an advertiser in the Erie Times is certain to dominate 
at small cost a big and prosperous territory. 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,079 


Line Rate 6c. flat. Evenings except Sunday 


Too often a space buyer, to guard against duplication, will 
slight a fine market by not using enough mediums. But Erie 
is one of those rare exceptions. Search the country and you 
will find few parallels. In fact so exceptional is the combination 
of prosperous Erie and the dominant Times that you are justi- 
fied in placing the Times in every campaign. 

Your net profit percentage from Erie will be 

greater than in larger cities where divided 

newspaper competition makes the use of sev- 

eral mediums imperative. Are you interested? 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
5 E. 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bldg 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Things Behind the Merchandise 
That the Buyer Would 
Like to Know 


Business is Sentiment, Especially When It Applies to Engagement Rings 


O you remember the day 

when it became necessary for 
vou to purchase an engagement 
ring? 
_S. C. Dobhs, at the recent con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, said on 
one of the days when the audience 
at a general session wasn’t as 
large as might have been expected, 
that one of the most important 
audiences he ever faced in his life 
was a great deal smaller—in fact 
it consisted of only one person, 
and the message he had to put 
over was of the greatest moment. 
Having faced this same important 
audience of one person and sold 
his proposition, the average young 
man straightway is up against the 
important question of an engage- 
ment ring.- He has never thought 
much about engagement rings, ex- 
cept in a highly impersonal and 
detached way. Then suddenly he 
is forced to think of it quickly 
with little or no previous knowl- 
edge of value, procedure, or prices 
to guide him. 

On almost any other piece of 
merchandise a man is called upon 
to purchase, he has some basis of 
comparison to draw upon, but his 
mental attitude at this time and 
the amount of secrecy about en- 
gagement rings, usually places him 
in a position of a Robinson Cru- 
soe on a desert island without 
even knowing where the spring is 
situated. 

Neither Mr. Tiffany or Mr. Tiff 
Any—his namesake over in Shang- 
hai, described recently in Prin- 
ters’ INK—or any other large 
jeweler that the writer is familiar 
with, has ever come out and sold 
the intangible quality factors back 
of engagement rings in so per- 
sonal a way until Mr. Samuels 
treated the subject. 

“The House of Lucky Wedding 
Rings” is the slogan of Mr. Sam- 


uels’ jewelry store out in San 
Francisco. And since rings are 
so important a part of a jewelry 
stock, Mr. Samuels decided to take 
the young men of his city into his 
confidence and give them advance 
information on a problem they 
would have to. face some day in 
their lives. 

The first display advertisement 
started off with the caption: “The 
Engagement Ring—How Much 
Should a Man Spend?—$100 for 
the Best Letters.” 

“Do young men invest too much 
or too little when they buy dia- 
mond engagement rings?” said 
the advertisement. “Some men 
pay as little as $25, while others 
pay $2,000 or more. What is the 
right amount? We want to know 
how much we are justified in ad- 
vising a young man to invest,” 
and then Mr. Samuels offered $50 
for the best letter in answer with 
several other prizes. 


YOUNG MEN SHOULD APPRECIATE 
THIS ADVICE 


After the prize offer, the rest 
of the initial advertisement went 
on to explain some of the in- 
tricacies about buying this most 
important object. 

‘Some young men only earn 
about $100 a month when they 
marry or become engaged. How 
much of it should they invest? 
One month’s earnings, half a 
month’s or two months? What 
proportion of the earnings of a 
year is it right for the young man 
to invest in a ring which is going 
to mean so much to his pros- 
pective wife? We want a guide 
for the average young man with 
his future to make.” 

And then there is some extra 
advertising — just a little subtle 
stuff as follows: 

“For vour consideration it is 
suggested that the engagement dia- 
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mond is something of great im- 
portance to the young woman. 
It marks a very wonderful and 
very serious event. It should be 
expected to be worn a lifetime. It 
will be scrutinized by sympathetic 
and by critical eyes. To have it 
right is worth sacrificing for. 
Cutting and brilliancy should be 
high grade. Purity of color should 
never be sacrificed. Diamonds of 
this kind cost more than others. 
Now, how small may it be? Or 
how large may it be without be- 
ing offensive? A man with small 
means does not want to show bad 
taste in attempting to compete 
in size with the man of greater 
means. What is the happy me- 
dium ?” 

Then follow some helpful figures 
on the records of the store for 
the first seven months of the year, 
disclosing the fact that 22% per 
cent of young men buy diamonds 
priced under $50; 22% per cent 
between $50 and $100; 24 per cent 
between $100 and $150; 15% per 
cent between $150 and $200; 6 per 
cent between $200 and $250 and 
5 per cent between $250 and $300; 
3 per cent between $300 and $400, 
and 1% per cent between $500 and 


$2,000. 
“Frankly,” says this confidence- 
getting advertiser, “we have 


thought that too many men give 
this subiect too little thought, too 
small or too cheap a ring—any- 
thing to ‘get by.’ Perhaps we are 
wrong. Possibly too much money 
is put into the engagement ring. 
These are subjects we should like 
discussed. From your letters we 
expect to base our advice to men 
who come here to buy diamonds.” 


MEN—AND WOMEN—CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE COPY 


The next advertisement 
run under the heading: 

“News of the Engagement Ring 
Contest—By Albert S. Samuels.” 

It was news advertising, telling 
about the continuation of the con- 
test with a head introducing cer- 
tain interesting thoughts on en- 
gagement ring buying by different 
people, such as: 

“A gentleman from Turlock 
suggests this interesting thought: 
‘The man who earns a salary of 


was 


$100 a month and has no other 
source of income will necessarily 
have to invest practically as much 
as the man who earns $150 or $175 
a month in order to get a ring 
of good quality and the size that 
the girl would be pleased with. 
We should place the amount that 
he should pay for the ring at $150 
for either the above salaries!” 

A young working girl evidently 
sentimental, took the following 
view: 

“Being a working girl myself 
and fully realizing what money 
means right now, I will say that 
the idea of spending a considerable 
sum for a diamond ring is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. It is proper to 
give a ring as we all know, but 
anyone, I am sure, would be con- 
tented to receive just a small one, 
as a token and a promise. A ring 
does not help to bind the hearts 
any more closely together. I think 
that many, many different ways 
that money might be invested— 
for instance, the furnishing of the 
home, making the future abode 
more cosy and homelike. There is 
entirely too much money spent for 
rings.’ 

As a decided difference of opin- 
ion, the young lady from Napa 
gave the following as her ideas 
on this important subject: 

“There is only one engagement 
diamond. It has more cherished 
hopes attached to it than any other 
gift. Each man should buy the 
diamond that can be proudly dis- 
played by his -fiance or wife 
through all the future years, after 
his income has increased.” 

And so it went. Scores of let- 
ters were received from all sorts 
of people with all sorts of views 
on a subject which is too little 
thought about, so Mr. Samuels 
says. 

Here is some newspaper adver- 
tising which undoubtedly gave a 
flutter to many a young girlish 
heart and which also gave a much 
needed bit of advice to many a 
young man pausing on the thresh- 
old of one of his important de- 
cisions in which he wished earn- 
estly to do the tactful and correct 
thing. Not every piece of mer- 
chandise has so much about it 
which lends itself to human in- 
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—_determining advertising costs 


Mr. Advertiser:—What rate per line 
per thousand circulation do you pay 
for your advertising? 


Have you ever determined cost on this 
basis?—eliminate waste circulation— 
circulation where you have no distribu- 
tion—and figure your rate per line per 
thousand on the basis of what remains, 
that is, on the basis of profitable circu- 
lation. 


How do you like that rate? 


Here’s another way:—Determine the 
extent of your distribution and the cost 
of securing it. Now estimate the num- 
ber of people you reach in definite sec- 
tions and the number you do not. 


Question: How much does it cost you 
in sections where you have distribu- 
tion to reach a few hundred, when you 
might reach thousands, to reach a few 
thousand people, when you might reach 
millions? 


Another: How much does it cost you 
to reach thousands, even millions, who 
for the lack of your distribution, cannot 
possibly respond to your appeals? 


The advertising medium which wields 
the greatest influence, which reaches 
the greatest number of people in any 
desired territory, which, on every pro- 
fitable basis of analysis, has the lowest 
rate per line per thousand circulation, 
is the daily newspaper. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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terest advertising as an engage- 
ment ring, and yet are there not 
on every retailer's shelves objects 
which have a new selling appeal? 
Telling about the things behind 
the merchandise is becoming more 
and more the kind of advertising 
which gets attention and inspires 
confidence. 

There is many a retailer and 
manufacturer in all parts of the 
United States who could take a 
page from Mr. Samuels’ book and 
go after the attention of his town 
or the whole country by emphasiz- 
ing the kind of things which are 
behind the merchandise he has to 
offer, and by so doing win for him- 
self the friendly place in the hearts 
of the people who will buy over 
his counter merchandise which 
would not move nearly as well as 
the result of the ordinary sort of 
advertising. 


Advertisers, Clergymen Like to 
Be Treated As Men 


New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Inx:— 

In Printers’ Inx of October 2, there 
ws a crackerjack article by Harrison 
McJohnston, featuring a series of form 
letters sent out by The Royal Tailors to 
the retail trade. . 

Every one of these letters—with one 
exception—is a masterpiece. Why, in 
the name of common sense, should the 
one to clergymen be such an inane, 
stereotyped, out of date lot of bunk! 
The only real thing in it is the offer of 
ten per cent. Even this is nothin 
new, for clergymen as far back as | 
can remember have been getting this 
from most firms. 

Why, when the fact that the stage 
farmer, with his big boots and goatee, 
has been thrown into the limbo, and he 
is treated as he is— a real human being; 
why, I repeat, must the clergyman be 
treated as a has-been? 

The war has proved to thousands that 
these men are real he-men. They have 
high ideals. of course, but they can enjoy 
a good ball game, tell a corking good 
story, and take pleasure in three square 
meals a day. 

Not ous this, but they are good 
dressers. hey have to be well tailored. 
Many of them do not wear the surplice, 
and if there is a more conspicious 

lace than the average Protestant pulpit 

do not know where it is. From the 
sole of his shoe to the crown of his 
head he is the cynosure of all eyes. 
Then, too, the modern clergyman is 
called upon to address audiences at all 
times and in all places. He must be 
always ready and always well dressed. 

He is a man of learning, an adept at 
word choosing and paragraph building. 
He is versed in the art of so arranging 
his features that they lead up to the 
grand climax. Every successful minister 


is a master salesman. The fact that the 
firm he represents is the Almighty and 
the commodity is eternal salvation is no 
reason why The Royal Tailors or any 
other firm should feel that he cannot 
understand and appreciate real selling 
methods, 

Well, I didn’t expect to write a book 
but it does seem a pity that so splendid 
a series should have even one such 
mediocre letter. I have a good mind to 
try one myself and submit it to The 
Royal Tailors. 

E. B. Keerer. 


An Indignant Minister’s Daughter 





Will Interest Agriculture 


and Industry 

The first number of The Eastern 
States Magazine, published bi-monthly by 
The Eastern States Agricultural & In- 
dustrial League of Springheld, Mass., 
appeared last month. he editors of the 
magazine state that it has been pub- 
lished in order to voice the aims and 
accomplishments of The Eastern States 
Agricultural & Industrial Exposition, 
Inc., The Eastern States Agricultural & 
Industrial League, the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange and other organiza- 
tions and movements that may affiliate 
with them to advance the agricultural 
and industrial interests of New England 
and the other eastern states. 

The_ new publication holds that all of 
New England has the common problem 
of making agriculture prosperous. It be- 
lieves that all of New England should 
have a common program in order to 
solve that problem. 

Edward W. Hazen, of Haddam, Conn., 
who was for six years, advertising di- 
rector of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, and who since his with 
drawal from that work, has been en- 
gaged in war activities, Y. M. C. A. work, 
in the work of the Eastern States 
Agricultural & Industrial League, as 
well as in various other works for 
public benefit, is the head of the depart- 
ment which is responsible for the publi- 
cation of the magazine. 


Advertising a Diamond 
Education 


A plan which seeks to give the public 
an education in diamond values forms 
the basis of the advertising of Mier & 
Berkele, Incorporated, diamond mer 
chants and gold and silversmiths of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“Facts About Diamonds,” a booklet 
which does not take the place of the 
catalogue, is sent out in response to 
requests that come as the result of 
newspaper advertising. The booklet 
represents an effort to translate into a 
»opular education the information gained 
~ the company during thirty-six years 
of business. 

The booklet deals with such phases as 
the mining of diamonds; how to set and 
reset them, and how to deal with im 
perfections. 

The company’s newspaper advertis- 
ing is systematized under subjects such 
as: “Diamonds as an _ Investment;” 
“Diamonds Shipped on Approval;” and 
“Grading.” * 
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Oklahoma Bank 


Clearings and Deposits 






Break all Records -roper 8, 1999 
MAN WEDNESDAY 3 
oO} as t= 
¢ DAILY oKLAE — gne" 





Oklahoma banks held 
more money on deposit 
Sept. 12th than at any 
time in the state’s history. 





Clearings 
ow Record 






Day's 
Set N 







_ - r 
«53 441,66408 by Cos Yet none of the state’s 
Clearings Oe iks Ons day fe- great cotton crop, worth 
tt $150,000,000, and only 


half of the big wheat crop, 
valued at $100,000,000, 
had been marketed. 
Deposits in siate banks 
alone, representing only 
one-third of Oklahoma’s 


banking resources, in- 






6 creased thirty million dol- 
RS lars from May to Septem- 
y = 
| nee re “2 ber. 
\\ 900. ee. , ' 
5 ee With an average condi- 
tion of all crops of 121.2 


in August, as compared with a ten-year average, Oklahoma 
leads the entire United States. Who can measure the prosperity 
of hustling Oklahoma during 1919? Mr. Advertiser: Let us 
help you get your share of business in this rich market. 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


OKLAHOMAN BUILDING OKLAHOMA CITY 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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TTUOUANVUUTVNUANNOAA VALGUS 
(No. 17—Save this Series) 


“The Open Road”’ 





A One-Reel Good Roads Picture Made and Distri- 
buted by Universal for the White Co. Shows the Way 


To the Widest Publicity 


The following figures cover the showings to date and bookings to January 
lst, of a current release—“‘The Open Road—To a Greater America,” 
a good roads picture made and distributed by the Universal for the 
White Ccmpany (Auto Trucks), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Open Road Bookings—June, 1919, to January, 1920 


Theatres Booked Days Played 
7 














July 20 
August 43 54 
September 154 233 
October 184 269 
November 205 300 
December 106 159 
January 90 137 
Total 802 1,209 


The cost of the above showings—which for sixteen minutes hold the atten- 
tion of more than three and a quarter million readers—was less per 
individual than a printed advertisement in a great national periodical. 

How Local Organizations welcomed the showing of “The Open Road” is 
merely indicated in the following extracts from a few of the hundreds 
of letters of similar tone we have received. 


Philadelphia Road Improvement Associationof Maryland 


“I desire to express the deep appreciation of this Association for your 
co-opération in enabling us to give an exhibition of ‘“The Open Road” 
at our big meeting here on October 2d last. 

This is truly a wonderful picture. It fitted in most admirably with 
the purposes of this Association and its exhibition has already done 
us a world of good . . . The audience included the Mayor of Balti- 
more, the candidates on both tickets in the coming election, several 
Congressmen, and many of the most prominent business men of the 
City and State. We carried advertisements in ten of the country 
papers in both Baltimore and Harford Counties, as well as in the 
Baltimore papers preceding the meeting.—Frank J. Hoen, Secretary- 
Attorney. 


The Automobile Club of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


“The film, ““The Open Road” which was presented at our regular 
monthly meeting September 9th, was very much enjoyed. In behalf 
of those present, I wish to extend to you our deep appreciation for 
your consideration.—H. M. Lucius, Secretary. 
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(No. 17—Continued) 


_ | Hundreds of Letters 
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Vay Like Extracts Below Prove that the Univer- 


sal Plan Secures Unpurchasable Co-operation 







































'Y | From Local Organizations 


maty 
— Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Ind. 


r the 

“Our Good Roads Committee feels that it should tender you its en- 
dorsement of your film known as “The Open Road.” It is instructive 
J and tends to cultivate the public estimate of a dependable, on going, 
coinciding, interstate system of highways. Through such exhibits your 
educational bureau will be instrumental in crystallizing needed senti- 
ment supporting this internal development.”—L. W. Duffey, Chair- 
man. 


Good Roads Committee of Maine, Portland, Me. 


It is absolutely necessary for the success of the $10,000,000 bond issue 
campaign in Maine that every motion picture house in the state show 
the motion picture, “The Open Road.” It is only about ten days to 
the election and we are very anxious that this picture get into every 
town as it will be one of our most vital methods of advertising the issue 

















en- and its value to the state.”—D. W. Hoegg, Jr., State Publicity Chair- 

er man. 

al. 

is Glens Falls, N. Y., Automobile Club 

ds “Your film, ‘““The Open Road,” which the Glens Falls Auto Club 
vouched for, is a very wonderful picture, and as President of the Club, 

d I wish to say it is worthy of the highest praise and would recommend 

— it to all clubs whom you can reach.” —Edward F. Irish, President. 

ir 

i Ohio Good Roads Federation 

h “I would like to show you, also, correspondence relative to the use by 

e the Ohio Good Roads Federation of ““The Open Road”’ film in a thirty- 

/- day campaign through sixty-one counties in Ohio, in support of a bill 

1 appropriating $48,000,000 for road improvement. 

e “‘We shall deem it a privilege to indicete how a similar plan may be 

y worked out for you. If you will include with your request some infor- 


mation about your product and your merchandising and sales problems, 
the plan will be forthcoming—entailing no obligation on you whatever. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of 
Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universal Studios 
and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices, 1600 Broadway - ~ - New York 
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The Wilfred O. Floing idea is that art 
has no place in advertising for the sake 
of prettiness alone. 


Along with beauty must be selling 
torce in every Floing design and every 
Floing picture. 


This organization is trained particularly 
*9 produce such works. The men are 
more than artists. They thoroughly 
understand the function of advertising, 
and they never forget it in anything 
they do. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising As An Investment 


When Oversold 


The Principles Behind the Consistent Advertising of Shredded Wheat 


By Truman A. DeWeese 


Director of Publicity, Shredded Wheat Company 


HROUGH twenty years of 

advertising, the size, form, 
shape and general appearance of 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, and the 
reasons for the process, have been 
fixed in the public mind. The iden- 
tity of this product has been so 
thoroughly established that if you 
were to enter a public assemblage 
in any city or town in the United 
States tomorrow night, or, for 
that matter, any night, and ask 
how many persons in the assem- 
blage had heard of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, I think every hand 
would go up. 

Naturally the question arises, 
shall this public knowledge of the 
product—this consumer demand— 
or whatever name you wish to 
give this intangible asset called 
“good-will”—be lost or surren- 
dered simply because we happen 
to be oversold? It is true that we 
are not able to supply the full 
demand for Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit at this time, that we are con- 
siderably oversold. Of course we 
are speeding up production as ra- 
pidly as industrial conditions will 
permit, and a new half million dol- 
lar factory will be built to help 
increase our output. 

Perhaps the unthinking mind 
will fail to see the wisdom of 
snending money to increase the de- 
mand for a product when it is not 
possible to supply present needs. 
Yet that it. is sound policy is at 
once evident to anyone acquainted 
with the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising and advertising. The 
members of the Board of the 
Shredded Wheat Company have 
reached the point where they re- 
gard advertising as an investment 
rather than an expense. They have 
been identified with this business 
long enough to know that we can- 
not afford to-lose. the good-will 
asset, or consumer-demand, for 
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the product, that has been built 
up through twenty years of pro- 
motional work. 

It therefore happens that this 
Board, instead of decreasing the 
advertising appropriation for the 
next year and retrenching in other 
forms of promotional work, has 
authorized a much larger expen- 
diture for next year’s advertising 
than we have had during any year 
in the history of the business. To 
authorize this increased expendi- 
ture for promotion work in the 
face of the fact that we are heavi- 
ly oversold shows vision and busi- 
ness sagacity. 

Shredded Wheat is not a house- 
hold necessity. It is not, in other 
words, in the same class as such 
staples as soap, sugar, starch or 
coffee. A demand for the product 
has to be created through educa- 
tional work, through constant ad- 
vertising. Now that we have got- 
ten that demand we are going to 
insure its continuance. The com- 
pany insures its factories and all 
its tangible assets. It would be 
very unwise business management 
to insure these buildings and ma- 
chinery and not insure the good- 
will, or consumer-demand, that 
has cost about ten million dollars 
to obtain. We have no intention 
of letting Shredded Wheat pass 
out of the public mind. 

This good-will is an intangible 
property far more valuable than 
our buildings or our machinery. 
It has cost us millions of dollars 
to get it, and it is worth millions. 
if neces¢ary, to retain it. And 
the only way to protect it is to 
keep up, in a consistent, education- 
al way, the kind of promotional 
work that has built up a demand 
for the product, even though we 
may be temporarily oversold and 
unable to supply the immediate 
demand. 


































































Teaching the Dealer How to Bring 
Customers to His Store 


The Joseph & Feiss Company Does It Through the Medium of a Large 
Loose-Leaf Ad Book 


By Helen A. Ballard 


VERY manufacturer who sells 
through the medium of the re- 
tail dealer is interested in methods 
used by the dealer to make cus- 
tomers come into his store. Most 
manufacturers offer dealer helps of 
one kind or another calculated to 
serve this purpose in the selling 
problem. The Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany of Cleveland, maker of Cloth- 
craft Clothes, has combined all of 
its dealer-suggestions into one huge 
ad-book. The book, which mea- 
sures seventeen and one half by 
twelve and one half inches, is cloth- 
covered in loose-leaf style, so that 
the cover may be kept from year to 
year and new fillers supplied by the 
company each season. .The key- 
note of the issue for the fall and 
winter of 1919-20 is ‘“‘How to 
Make Them Come into Your 
Store.”” The book proceeds to give 
“A Variety of Ways—Tested and 
Proved—to Help Increase Your 
Sales.”’ It is issued by the sales 
promotion department of the com- 
pany. 

The copy all the way through 
the book sounds like a personal and 
intimate talk with the dealer: 

“For you know people who enter 
the store have the desire to buy— 
and you are willing to bet your busi- 
ness reputation that in forty-nine 
cases out of fifty you can complete 
the sale. 

“But you know something else— 
that if your business is to grow you 
must continually get mew customers. 

“You know people. Folks like 
to change; your customer today isa 
customer of your competitor to- 
morrow. Your competitor, includ- 
ing the mail order houses, aren't 
idle—they’re after your regular 
customers’ trade, and often they 
get it. 

» “‘So you can’t afford to be idle— 
nn must go after new, customers 
—you must start now and keep it 


up. 





“Now, we've done a lot of the 
preliminaries for you.” 

Then are mentioned some of : he 
preliminaries, such as the line of 
clothes, that defies competition, 
the guarantee, the national ad- 
vertising, pictures on a_ following 
page in chart form — six million 
magazines stacked according to 
mediums. 

“Of course,” says the copy, 
“‘each one is good by itself, but 
just note how they ‘tie together’— 
just note how well they support 
each other and make each other 
more valuable.” 


THE DEALERS’. OWN NATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN, SAYS THE COMPANY 


Now for the ways listed to 
““Make Them Come Into Your 
Store.”” There are sixteen distinct 
and separate ways given. The first 
is that of the national advertising 
which is appearing in the mediums 
mentioned, and pictured as if piled 
up on the main street of the dealer’s 
own town. Actual reproductions 
of the advertisements which appear 
in the different numbers of the 
magazines are given. But all the 
way through these advertisements 
are not spoken of as the Joseph & 
Feiss advertisements, but as the 
dealers’ own advertisements and 
the signature is given through- 
out as “The Clothcraft Store in 
Your Town.” 

The second way to ‘“‘ Make Them 
Come Into Your Store.” is given as 
the dealer’s advertising in his own 
local paper—a convincing argument 
for using his own local medium is 
given in this copy: 

“‘Link-up’ Advertising in Your 
Home Paper. 

“Bing! The advertising in the 

national magazines and farm papers 
went home. It was seen and read 
at the family fireside. 

“But as you may know it often 
takes more than one talk to really 
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A circulation is no larger than 
its value 1s to you 


Leads Chicago’s Evening F ield 


for Nearly Five Years 
Automobile Advertising 


Many claims have been made of late as to which Chicago 
evening newspaper was paramount in Automobile advertising. 


The following figures furnish an unanswerable argument in 
proving the supremacy of the Chicago Evening Post. 


1915. 1916. 
A ae Pe oe 341,050 POST........ .. . 840,352 
(RR ee --40@Ser News..... Very * |. 
a SS ee 323,689 
American............ 99,896 American............ 136,460 
1917 1918 
Se eer 626,353 POST...............31G837 
PES woudesbatewen ee ee 267,352 
NDS. cise saveeda 375,960 Journal.............. 165,015 
Amnetteam. : 0... 5.25. 202,530 American........:... 123,666 
1919—From January Ist to September 30th, inclusive 
RS GI iy eegn06 . Jounal... 3: 0055.0. 200,239 
SE ae 435,117 American............ 153,224 


Automobile advertisers prove by the above figures that it pays 
them to advertise in a newspaper read by the class of people 
financially able to become good customers. All advertisers who 
have pore Som goods to sell in the Chicago market always use first 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Denver Times Rocky Mountain News 


— 
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sell— maybe he said ‘Well, that 
sounds good—but where can I get 
those clothes here?’ And now comes 
the local paper—with your adver- 
tisement in it, 

“See the link-up? The national 


advertisement says ‘The Cloth- 
craft Store in your Town.’ Your 
advertisement says, ‘I am the 


Clothcraft Store in Your Town.’ 
Every time little Johnny throws a 
local paper on the porch steps or 
places it under the mat—have that 





“We te/! the wortd t here” 
& 
ay > Species 


“Hard to Fits”—Attention! 
If you're one of the “hard to fit” people, this 
is your bucky day. For the “O & O” bar- 
gwas offer many unusual sizes, that must be 
sold to make room for incoming shipments. 


Néte these values, fer instance: 


W. J. Schult & Company 
Eikbart, Ind. 








THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE IN THIS TOWN 





DEALER’S ADVE RTISING FOR A WORTH WHILE 
“SALE” 


paper carry your local link-up into 
that home. 

‘“‘_so just run some of the ad- 
vertisements you'll find here in 
your home papers the same weeks 
they run in the national magazines 
and farm papers.’ 

The copy suggested for the local 
paper is not ef the usual type. One 
section of the space is set apart for 
the reproduction of the national 
advertising, which is appearing in 
the farm papers and other me- 
diums. The dealer is advised just 
when to use this advertising locally. 

Four of these advertisements are 
given. Space is left for the dealer’s 
name, so that all that is necessary 
is to tear out the advertisement 
along the perforated edge of the 
paper and send it direct to the 
printer. 
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The third way to Make the Cus- 
tomer Come Into the Dealer’s Store 
recommends the use of a window 
display card, which isa reproduction 
in color of the national advertise- 
ments. It is mounted on a two-tone 
base and stands 20 inches high. 
The urge to use this form of ad- 
vertising is again made intimate 
and personal. 

A fifth advertising method sug- 
gested is that of vivacious style 
cards which are furnished by the 
company. These show how Cloth- 
craft Clothes fit when being worn, 
each picture showing action, and a 
natural scene. 

Then there are store cards which 
are to be scattered about the store 
for the purpose of turning the at- 
tention of purchasers of other 
articles to the fact that the dealer 
sells Clothcraft Clothes. 

Is there any purchaser who 
doesn’t like to look at a tag and ~ 
tell the price himself, without hav- 
ing to wait to inquire it of the 
salesman? Snappy little . price 
tickets in color—a gray silhouette 
in a field of vivid orange—with a 
strong display of the price of the 
garment illustrated, is another 
method of making customers come 
into the store where the price can 
be seen at a glance. There are 
sixty different cards in the collec- 
tion, some with the prices neatly 
printed in, others left blank for the 
dealer himself to fill in. Here, 
again, is the link-up with the 
national advertising. 

“The Clothcraft Style Book,”’ an 
effective booklet in color is another 
dealer-help which costs the dealer 
$1.00 per hundred, including his 
own imprint on the booklet and the 
envelope which accompanies it. 
These are offered to the dealer for 
direct distribution, or will be mailed 
to his list of customers for an addi- 
tional cost of one cent. The style 
book is pasted diagonally across the 
outer edge of a page of the large 
ad-book, which prevents its getting 
lost and also adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of this display page. 


Other methods suggested for 
steering the customer into the 
store are: 


Large guaranty signs, framed for 
display in the clothing section, a 
suit box bearing the dealer’s im- 














Eastern Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York City 
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Put your hand to this sickle and harvest 
the greatest crop of buyers between New 
York and Chicago. 

Cleveland, with a million consumers in its 
trading area, is a big, worth-while market 
in itself, and, in addition, strongly influ- 
ences the ambitious industrial towns 
near by. 

As Cleveland is the dominating commer- 
cial factor in this territory—so is The 
Plain Dealer the dominating advertising 
factor in merchandising it. 

You can be certainof harvesting worth-while business with 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 





Western Representative 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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An Advertiser’ who has been 
using Building Supply News 
said to us the other day: 


















“I’m glad you are going to publish 
Building Supply News every other 
week after January first. I hada 
chance to learn how strong you are 
with the dealers and you can put me 


down for 26 pages in 1920.” 


You manufacturers of any kind of 
building material are making a mistake 
when you fail to cultivate the dealers 
—those merchants from whom 
contractors buy their supplies. The 
one safe way is to advertise in the 
DEALERS’ OWN PAPER—endorsed 


by America’s big dealer-merchants. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Strect CHICAGO 








Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. | 





* Name on request. 














print and the Clothcraft store mark 
which is made of strong material 
and attractive enough in appear- 
ance to be kept as a supplement to 
the suit case in traveling or to store 
away the hundred and one things 
for which the housewife needs an 
extra box, and appreciates one of 
lasting quality. Then there is the 
card holder, bearing the imprint, 
“The Clothcraft Store,”” but which 
may be used for displaying adver- 
tising cards for gloves, hats, shoes 
or any other article sold by the deal- 
er. Copy for these caids is fur- 
nished by the Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany, covering every conceivable 
line of goods which the dealer might 
handle. No Clothcraft advertising 
is printed on the card. The card 
holder alone carries that in the im- 
print. 

Then there is a set of six moving 
slides, three bearing the company’s 
imprint, the other to be used in 
advertising any make of clothes. 
The cost of these is 75 cents a set. 
Space is left for the dealer’s im- 
print, which is inserted by the 
company. The same illustrations 
that appear in the national ad- 
vertising are used here. 

The twelfth link in the chain of 
getting the customer into the deal- 
er’s store is given in the suggestion 
for the dealer’s local advertising, 
not all of which is confined to 
Clothcraft Clothes. Here are given 
suggestions for advertising every 
kind of goods which he handles. 
This covers holiday and special 
season advertising and just as 
much punch is put into the copy 
for an article that has no relation 
to clothing as that which is a direct 
advertisement for Clothcraft. 

Ten pages are given up to the 
thirteenth way to make customers 
come into a store, the theme of 
which is men's furnishings. 

Here are ten pages of advertise- 
ments, four to the page, covering 
everything from the finishing touch 
of a man’s costume—the tie—to 
pajamas, and not a word about the 
company’s clothes, except the slo- 
gan “‘The Clothcraft Store in This 
Town,” which runs across the bot- 
tom of the advertisement. 

The fourteenth way is given as 
the advertising of O and O bargains, 
which, being interpreted, means 
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Overstocked and Odds and Ends. 
The advantages of the O & O special 
sale over the old-time clearance or 
general sale are given as enabling 
the dealer to give better values all 
the year around, to treat all cus- 
tomers alike, causing no extra 
sales worries, no trouble with green 
clerks because no extra clerks 
are necessary, and an opportunity 
to weed out the stock which the 
dealer wishes to dispose of. A 
number of stock advertisements of 
different sizes are furnished, with 
space left for listing the dealer's 
specials. 

Generous space is devoted in this 
large ad-book to ‘“‘The Fifteenth 
Way to Make Them Come into 
Your Store.” This part of the 
scheme deals with sales letters to 
customers. Says the copy, ‘We've 
worked hard over these letters, 
and we believe there is a sufficient 
variety to cover your needs. As 
to their strength—just 1ead them 
yourself, won't you? 

“Use more letters this season— 
they'll establish a personal touch 
that will make sales mount.” 

Here is a sample which is termed: 


THE “EARLY-OVERCOAT-BUYING” 
LETTER 


Dear Sir: 

Remember the story of the after- 
dinner speaker who started “Gentlemen 
I have absolutely nothing to say” *—and 
then continued to say nothing for about 
two hours? 

We're just the opposite. We've got 
something to say about those new Cloth- 
craft overcoats that have just arrived, 
but we’re going to do it in only two 
paragraphs. So: 

hey’re here in wide variety—from 
plain gray or plain black to fleecy heather 
mixtures in rough, fancy, effect: 
comfortable, and warm eansuah to defy 
any. wintry wind. : 

hey present no extravagance—just 
the best Clothcraft tailoring applie 
the highest grade of woolens. And 
they’re at prices that make you sure you 
can afford a new overcoat this year. 

There’s the whole thing in a nut-shell. 
Doesn't it remind you that you should 
drop in and look over these new ar- 
rivals? ‘ow—while the variety is 
largest from which to select? 

Cordially yours, 


The last fifteen pages are devoted 
to the sixteenth and last way of 
inducing the customer to visit’ the 
dealer's store. Through the use of 
an electrotype service furnished by 
the Joseph & Feiss Company, an 
effort has been made to make the 
cuts and suggestions fit the dealer's 
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regular advertising and the com- 
pany guarantees to furnish the 
electros on twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice. They are sold at much less 
than cost. Some of the cuts are 
the newspaper-column size with 
space left for the copy, and for in- 
serting the name Zz the dealer, 
which is done by the Joseph & 
Feiss Company. Others show sin- 
gle cuts with copy suggestions, the 
cuts varying much in size, so that 
any dealer may find exactly what 
he wants and can afford to buy 
space for any in his local paper. 
No possible article from baseball 
mitts to umbrellas is left out from 
the electro service. 

Wherever stock copy or illus- 
trations are furnished there are 
duplicate pages, one in black and 
white, held secure by the binder 
cover for the dealer’s record, the 
other printed on yellow detachable 
sheets to be used as printer’s copy. 

For the dealer who is not quite 
sure what type he wishes to use in 
an advertisement or what size 
type will fit the copy he wants to 
run, there is a page of type— 
styles and sizes—from which to 
choose. 

The last thing in the book is a 
series of six postcards which may 
be detached along their perforated 
edges and used in ordering any 
articles in the service. 

The whole scheme is an excellent 
way of getting the dealer to tie up 
the advertising of Clothcraft goods 
in his copy, whether he is featuring 
shirts, shoes or what-not. 


An International Sale Gets 
International Advertising 


When The ry Advertiser, of Tokio, 
Japan, received a cable message con- 
taining 552 words, it found that it had 
an colar for 14-inch double-column ad- 
vertising from Funsten Brothers & Co., 
International Fur Exchange, St. Louis. 
The Funsten Fur Company advertise- 
ment is looked upon as a record adver- 
tisement in the history of advertising in 
Japan. 


The Advertising Bootblack 


George Gialeis has been in the United 
States since his babyhood and has been 
a resident of Atlanta, Ga., where he has 
established a bootblack parlor, for many 
These three things make George 





ones. 
y and proud. 
Naturally he wants Atlantans to 


know of one of the things which make 
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him proud: his job, shining shoes. He 
advertises his job. e has christened 
his place, ordinarily called a “shoe shin- 
ing parlor” as the “shine ‘shop” and a 
quarter page advertisement in Atlanta 
newspaper am © not only a description 
in words of “shine shop,” but a 
photograph of it at a busy hour, and a 
picture of George Gialelis. 





Y. M. C. A. Advertising 
Course Increased 


The Y. M. C. A., at New York, which 
has for fifteen years conducted an ad 
vertising course at one of its branches 
in that city under direction of Frank L. 
Blanchard, secretary of the New York 
Advertising Club, is again offering the 
course at New York, and alse at Brook 
lyn. The Brooklyn course is also under 
the direction of Mr. Blanchard. The 

. M. C. A. found it necessary to in- 
stitute the course in Brooklyn because 
a great number of returned soldiers and 
sailors have manifested a desire to enter 
the advertising business, one re turned 
to the courses offered at the Y. A. 
for instruction, The New Yorke branch 
was unable to successfully provide for 
the increased numbers and this made 
the formation of a similar course ‘at the 
Brooklyn branch necessary. Herbert F. 
Gunnison, publisher of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, delivered the first address of the 
year at the o ening of the Brooklyn 
course on October 21 2 





Manitoba University Faculty 
Teaches Advertising 

The faculty of the University of Mani 
toba, in conjunction with the Manitoba 
Retail Merchants Association, is bring- 
ing the business courses of that univer- 
sity to the smaller towns of the province, 
as a result of the “Better Business’ 
movement. 

Based upon the experience gained 
from a similar movement conducted as 
an experiment last year, the movement 
is now of wide scope. 

Authorities on the various business 
subjects are spending three or more days 
in ea¢h town bringing the business men 
of the community together for instruc 
tion. 





Advertising Boston Laundry 
Investigation 
Advertisements which seek to inform 
the people of Boston of the laundry 
service which is afforded them are ap- 
pearing in Boston newspapers. The first 
advertisement of a series of fifty-two 
signed by Thomas Drier of the Thomas 
Drier Service, ‘states the purpose of the 

coggetgn in the following words: 

ome of the laundry owners of 
Greater Boston have asked me to find 
out what they can do to establish even 
more satisfactory relations between them 
and their customers . 

“And so they have asked me to con- 
duct an impartial investigation—get the 
facts—prove that they are facts—and 
then tell the story, exactly as I find it, 
to the public~to you.” 
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Two clippings that tell the 
story of the Indianapolis 
newspaper situation 





iefs! Handkerchiefs! 
e Here—12'4c Each 


ghly attractive and lowly priced. That's fair 

miner. These new "kerchiefs are from Ireland 

inted and if washed carefully will not fade. 

thd every thinkable design of stripe, bar, plaid, 

; is le, and you have visualized this selection. 

te Ethem Thursday—or you will not be able to buy them Friday 
at the same price—12%,¢ each —Ayres—Street fleor. 








From recent Ayres’ advertisements in the Indianapolis News 


f THE CLIPPINGS SHOW the reason 
The Indianapolis News in six issues a 
week carries more advertising from Indian- 
apolis merchants than all other Indianapolis 
newspapers combined. This includes Sunday 
papers. This situation has obtained month in 
month out, year in year out for a half century. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Largest Evening Three-Cent Circulation in America 
lew ¥ . c O fic 
New York OSes FRANK T. CARROL rhicage Office 
DAN A. CARROL! mete Bhar: wma j. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building 7" — rst National Bank Building 
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“REAL FOLKS’’—People who really live and whose counter- 
parts are with us and a part of us day by day —these are the 
“human interest’’ advertising illustrations that dignify any message 
and give the conviction which always sells goods. 
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It is easy to exaggerate life—but difficult to picture it ASIT IS. Real- 
ism is conservatism, and most advertising can afford to be nothing else. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 
NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
25 East 26th S:reet 140 North Dearborn Street 
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Intimate Contact with f/— 
Over 1,000,000 Farmers | 


The NATIONAL FARM POWER, through an [ || 
editorial organization which is the greatest inthe world, | 74 
wields a peculiarly emphatic editorial influence, obtain- 4 
able through no other farm paper organization. 

The NATIONAL FARM POWER functions 
through six great editorial organizations—one in the 
prosperous Minnesota territory, one in the wealthy 
Dakota Empire, another in the affluent Illinois field, and 
yet others in the huge New York agricultural districts bie 
and in intensive farming New England. While in inti- P| 
























mate contact with the problems of the farmers in their 
respective territories, and rendering personal service to f 
meet their particular needs, these editorial organizations 4 
work together closely as a national unit concentrated in ' 
America's most wealthy agricultural states. { 
Thereby the NATIONAL FARM POWER offers | 

the advertiser national circulation and influence, based 
on local editorial ‘contact and service, a combination 
affording advertisers the double advantage of national 

influence and local contact, rendering extraordinarily 
emphatic an advertising message carried to over a million 
farm homes through the six publications of 


The National Farm Power 












Farm & Home Northwest Farmstead Orange Judd Farmer 
Springfield, Mass. Minneapolis Chicago 
lew England Homestead 
Springfield, ‘ 
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Putting Educational Advertising 


in “Romantic” Form 


Whitehouse Brothers, Jewelers, Create a Novel Vehicle for Their Business 
Paper Pages and Surprise the Trade with Something 
Unique in Jewelry Advertising 


By W. Livingston Larned 


O gain the best results an ad- 

vertisement must get away 
from the usual. Whitehouse 
Brothers, manufacturers of plat- 
inum jewelry in Cincinnati, have 
known that for a long time. They 
knew the “why,” but they were 
not so sure as to the 
“how.” 

How could jewelry 
be advertised in a new 
way? What new sales 
angle could be uncov- 
ered in the case of 
platinum jewelry, 
their own specialty? 
These were the ques- 
tions to which they 
were unable to find a 
satisfactory answer 
until the present year. 


that they grow better each season. 
This year, examination of the 
jewelry journals convinced Mr. 
Whitehouse that there was room 
for a big idea in the advertising 
section. 
The various pages were strange- 


| THE ROMANCE OF PLATINUM 


46 romantic stary of platinum — its use m the arts and! sciences has 


For many _ years, “alee | © antes tw Gunes! ons cssh cote 
2 how 


Whitehouse Brothers 
have taken large space 
in trade publications. 
This advertising, for 


; ured today i i the veritatic treas 
ure af treasures among etal 
Cancinmati, The Jewelry City, ha 


the most part. has not 
been essentially dif- 
ferent from the usual 


Sance the wonderful qualities of 
platumam heave beendmcovered 

with the discovery of the proper 
methods of fumng and refining it 


type, although Mr. 
Whitehouse, who 
gives personal atten- 
tion to this branch of 
his business, has been 
careful to inject per- 
sonality and. decora- 
tive quality into every 
page. But it was not 
deemed possible to 
provide for much 
continuity. To show 
the platinum-set jew- 
elry, beautifully. re- 
touched and mounted in highly ly and uncannily alike. Many 
artistic ornamental frames, was the _ pieces of merehandise were super 
logical and obvious thing to do. imposed against decorative frames, 

Mr. Whitehouse admits that he and that ended it. There was real- 
never wanted to feel fully satis- ly no basic idea to tie the adver- 
fied with his advertisements. It  tising together or to make people 
was a matter of pride with him~ want-to it. 
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| 
WHITEHOUSE BROTHERS 


Makers of Patented Assembled Solitaires and 


Gincinnati Ohio Platinum Te 








ONE CHAPTER IN THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
PLATINUM 
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An Illinois Institution 
for Illinois Farmers Y 


The great state of Illinois, the most wealthy 
agricultural territory in America is covered by The 
ys Orange Judd Farmer. Maintaining an editorial organi- 
zation made up of leading agricultural authorities The 





Orange Judd Farmer offers an exclusive service of special ¢ 


practical value to Illinois business farmers. 





The Orange Judd Farmer is a part of the NATIONAL J 
FARM POWER and is recognized as the most power- 


ful influence in the Illinois farm market. This repu- 
tation is founded on superior editorial service and 

greater farm paper value. The national prominence of 

the NATIONAL FARM POWER is strengthened by Ff 

local prestige built up through The Orange Judd Farmer. Pt 


The Orange Judd Farmer 


New York Minneapolis Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. Aberdeen, S. D. 
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Plaunum was the backbone of 
Whitehouse advertising. What did 
people know about platinum? 

Did the jewelers themselves 
know much on the subject? A 
number were asked point blank. 
No, they did not know the story 
of platinum. They knew only 
that side which touched upon their 
daily contact with it as merchan- 
dise. 

Here, then, was an idea. Incor- 
porated in a series of advertise- 
ments, jewelers would certainly 
read it for the information it 
would convey. The phrase was 
coined, “The Romance of Plat- 
inum,” as a binder for a connected 
series of pages. 

The story of platinum would be 
told from its discovery. 

But information bearing on the 
romance and historical significance 
of platinum proved hard to find. 
Those who had been assigned to 
the task of collecting data for ar- 
tist and copy-writer, soon learned, 
also, that trained platinum work- 
ers were equally hazy. 

One half of the space in every 
advertisement was to be given over 
to period borders and authentic 
illustrations by a pen-and-ink ar- 
tist of scenes connected with the 
romance of platinum. But it was 
far from easy to round up the 
foundation for these drawings and 
for the text. 

The search for information was 
exciting. Public and private libra- 
ries were searched. Results did 
not prove encouraging. Book 
stores were sought for volumes on 
platinum, but nothing of practical 
value was found. Next the edi- 
tors of various jewelry trade pub- 
lications were consulted. 

It was suggested that two or 
three elderly New York jewelers, 
who had devoted their lives to the 
business, might throw light on the 
subject, but their information did 
not date back that far. 

It was not until copy men and 
artists had a talk with the State 
Curator of Mineralogy of New 
York that the hunt was ended. 

As there were to be six adver- 
tisements, the years of platinum 
discovery and progress were di- 
vided into six periods, each with 
its own illustration and copy. It 
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was necessary, in making the pic- 
tures, to study the costuming of 
these periods, the manners and 
customs. 

The advertisements were to be 
a perfectly authentic narrative of 
the history of platinum, from its 
discovery on down through the 
years. 

As a sidelight on the care in 
preparation, it may be explained 
that the advertisements were set 
and re-set many times before the 
proofs were O.K’d. Mr. White- 
house, who is something of an art 
critic himself, and a student of 
typography, was eager to make 
his campaign as near perfect as 
possible. Some of the illustra- 
tions required a week to make. 

Beneath these pictures are run 
explanatory sentences, descriptive 
of the episodes. Here is one: 

Europe’s first papuisigs of platinum 
was gained in 1735 through the Span- 
iard, Don Antonio de Ulloa. His re- 
pert, entitled, “Relacion Historica del 

iaje a la Meridional,” is now of great 
historical value. 

The picturesque Don is shown 
telling about platinum to an in- 
terested royal group, and his 
henchmen are opening a chest in 
order that the more studious may 
have a glimpse of the precious 
metal. 

This is another glimpse of the 
progress of the story: 

Certain of the Sonal, underworld of 
1730 to 1785, livin their wits, coun- 
terfeited the "gold Seas of that day 
by gilding a spurious platinum coinage 
with gold. The pure ‘old # a doubloon 
is worth about 24. The platinum 
used in the A is now worth 
about $40. Thus have gold and platin- 
um exchanged places. 

In each advertisement the body 
of the text couples historical data 
with the modern use of platinum 
in the jewelry business. 

When this series shall have run 
its course, every jeweler who reads 
it will have acquired an_inti- 
mate knowledge of platinum from 
the day of its discovery down to 
now. 

Thus it has been found possible 
to make a business paper cam- 
paign mingle sales talk with vigor- 
ous and interesting educational 
data. There is room for more of 
this form of constructive adver- 
tising. 
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ADVERTISING 


The Farmer’s Co-worker 
for 77 years 


Through its editorial organization American Agri- 
culturist introduced profitable farming methods and the 
beginnings of scientific agriculture into the huge New 


York agricultural district 77 years ago. 







Since then the editors of this publication have labored, 
lived and prospered with their readers in this great New 
York territory, and that of the surrounding states. 
Largely through their efforts, and their close contact with 
our large national editorial organization, has practical 
and profitable agriculture been developed in this field. 


The result of such policy has developed an editorial 
influence of such vital value to its subscribers that 


American Agriculturist—one of the NATIONAL FARM 









of advertisers entering this exceedingly wealthy 








territory, 


American Agriculturist 


New York Minneapolis Chicago 
» Springfield, Mass. Aberdeen, S. D. 
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Hick Copy Has No Power With 
the Modern Farmer 


He Has All the Educational Advantages of the City Man and Besides, the 
Infinitely Valuable Asset That Comes from Communion with Nature. 


By G. A. Garver 


General Manager, The Garver Bros. Company, Department Store, Strasburg, O. 


[' has come to my notice that 
we merchants from small vil- 
lages are considered as_ rubes 
from the high grass towns by our 
big city brothers. As our burg 
can only boast of a population of 
eleven hundred I think that I 
can consider myself as one of the 
tribe of “hicks.” Therefore I am 
not well read, my knowledge is 
bounded by everyday country af- 
fairs, I talk with a twang, I am 
more interested in things that 
take my eye rather than what 
should influence my brain. 

For these reasons I am swamped 
every day by gaudy peacock ad- 
vertising that carries a smear of 
flashy colors with no message. 
Not that I think I’m smart, but 
really no one in this world wants 
to be judged as an idiot. He de- 
sires, at least, to be acknowledged 
as an animal with an ability to 
think and a small amount of com- 
mon sense anyway. And thus the 
advertising “Know It All Alick” 
from the great big town wastes 
his only too minute store of gray 
matter by flooding the wee town 
merchant. rube with red-daggered 
warnings with the most ridiculous 
exaggerations. 

We are all willing to learn and 
read everything, but there must 
be a message not couched in beau- 
tiful phrases nor slangy words, 
but plumb full of big ideas. What 
we want is ideas and plenty of 
them, not shot at us below our 
heads either but rather above 
them. It is much more pleasing 
to be considered of more intel- 
ligence than we are, rather than 
of less intelligence! 

Of course we are like our cus- 
tomers. We try to be on the level 
with them in life as well as in 
business. Mixing with them in 
community, political and church 
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affairs, we know their character 
as few others do. A description 
of a few of our friends who buy 
practically everything they need 
from us should be of assistance 
to the advertising man who 
would reach the farmer, and the 
country merchant. 


TWO MEN OF WORTH FOR ADVER- 
TISERS TO CONSIDER 


There is Sam, a common every- 
day farmer living about a mile 
and a half west of town. He 
works early and late toiling with 
his hands. Of this he is not 
ashamed. He reads the best farm 
journals and studies new methods 
of raising crops. He knows his 
trade, and he’s not too lazy to try 
new things. Every year his crops 
show an increase over the one 
past. At night after the day’s 
work is done you will find him 
sitting in his living room by the 
table reading in the light of an 
oil lamps The best magazines are 
there and he gleans the best from 
all. Sam reads the Bible too. On 
Sunday he attends Church and 
Sunday School. 

He doesn’t spend his evenings 
playing bridge but finds his en- 
joyment in books, There is no 
ball game nor any races on Sun- 
day, so he goes to church. We 
haven’t any clubs in our town to 
play pool at nor dance, so Sam 
stays at home—nights. 

When he does come to town, it 
is on business or to attend the 
lecture course or probably a little 
entertainment given by the school 
children. Sam can talk intelli- 
gently about the affairs of state 
too. He gets his information 
from big writers, men with brains, 
not Pullman jabbers, dancing 
partners and pool players. He'll 
stand 90 percent of our citizens 
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NEW ENCLAND, 
HONEA 











The Backbone of Prosperous | 
Rural New England yy 


New England farmers rely on The New England 
Homestead, in appreciation of a half century of unique ff 
subscriber service on the part of its editorial organization, 
Helping the farmer, championing his rights, showing 
him how to organize and fight his battles—all these 


things this old reliable farm paper has done. 
The readers of The New England Homestead look 


upon it asa friend, a reliable adviser, and aggressive co- 
worker. Its editorial organization has proved to them 
again and again that it knows the real requirements of 
its readers, that it employs its force for their benefit, to 
solve their problems and to enable them to grow better 


and more profitable crops. A 
: } 








Through reader confidence in the editorial integrity - 
of The New England Homestead, the NATIONAL [f§ 
FARM POWER affords New England circulation of ee 


unequaled advertising value. 


The New England Homestead 
— - New York Minneapolis Chicago bint : 
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Springfield, Mass. Aberdeen, S. D. 
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in this country on their heads dis- 
cussing the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Sam can de- 
bate too. He does, around at the 
country school house literaries 
and he heads the community with 
his reputation as a speller. To my 
mind Sam is an A.No.1 farmer 
of our vicinity. He’s a little more 
than forty, works every day, reads 
every night, goes to church on 
Sunday and doesn’t forget what 
the minister said during the week. 

Then there is Pete, who lives 
about two miles north of town, 
owns his home and stays there 
nights with his family. Like Sam 
he toils from break of day to 
set of sun and is proud of it too. 
Mother rocks on one side of the 
living room table after supper 
(they have supper in the evening) 
knitting, darning sox and mend- 
ing clothes. Daddy on the other 
side reads the days’ events or na- 
tional magazines. The five chil- 
dren play between. They have 
slates, tablets and pencils and use 
them. Margery walks four miles 
most every day to attend high 
school. 

The hours speed on. The clock 
strikes nine. Robert sleeps at 
mother’s feet, while Laura has her 
head on daddy’s shoulder. Mother 
drops her knitting and leisurely 
puts it away. All books are 
closed and tied up in straps ready 
to be thrown across the little 
shoulders in the morning. Pete 
folds up his paper and reaches for 
a book with soft black leather. It 
has been opened before—the 
Bible. He reads and prays. The 
kiddies all kissed and tucked in 
bed, all is silent in the country and 
they sleep. 

Now, this life has made Mr. 
Anderegg a student of all things 
good, religiously, agriculturally 
and politically. He is interested 
in his home and therefore is in- 
terested in his country and the 
affairs of state and so he studies 
and thinks and acts. He is on the 
Board of Education for the dis- 
trict schools, is teacher of a 
men’s Bible class composed of 
sixty members and is interested 
in the affairs of others. I’d stack 
him against 95 percent of the city 
folk in an examination on the 
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Bible, agriculture and on ques- 
tions of the day. The flashy, 
gaudy, exaggerating, palavering 
advertiser who tries to find a re- 
sponsive chord in Pete’s heart by 
slinging him tommyrot won’t get 
very far,—he’s too sane. 

An intelligent advertiser does 
not group all of the inhabitants 
of a city in one class, He has a 
very minute analysis of the dif- 
ferent classes in a particular city. 
The, advertiser who seeks the in- 
terest of the farmer would do 
well to remember that the farmer 
is well worthy of much study. 





Imports Increased in September 

The record of the country’s foreign 
trade for the month of September reveals 
an increase in imports and a decrease in 
exports, 4 

he imoeete amounted to $435,000,000, 

or $92,000,000 more than the previous 
high record, established in July. The 
September, 1918 total was $262,000,000. 
During the nine months ended with Sep 
tember of this year imports amounted 
to $2,687,000,000. 

Exports in September were valued at 
$593,000,000, as compared with 646,000,- 

000 in August of this year, and $550, 000,- 
000 in September, 1918. In the nine 
months of vy ¥ os exports amounted 
to $5,866,000. 

he excess cy exports over imports in 

September was $158,000, ae Mi lowest 
for any month since July, 1 


W. J. Douglas of “Mail and 
Empire” Is Dead 


Wm. J. Douglas, general pusneger of 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, died on 
October 19. Mr. Dou ~y "went to 
Toronto in 1877 from Milwaukee, Wis.. 
entering the employ of The Mail. Until 
the amalgamation of the Mai and o 
Empire, which took place in 1895, 
Douglas remained in charge of the a 
ness end of the — Shortly after 
the amalgamation became general 
manager. 








Quincy Melton Is Director of 
Birmingham “Ledger” 

Quincy Melton, managing editor of 
the Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, has been 
made vice-president and we - manager 
of the organization, and a member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Melton saw 
service in France, as a captain of the 
325th Infantry and near the end of the 
war was made a major, being cited for 
bravery displayed during the Argonne 
rive 


Western Electric Account With 
Newell-Emmett Co. 


The advertising account of the West- 
ern Electric Company, New York, has 
been obtained by t ewell-Emmett Co., 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 
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650,000 Farm Families 


Depend on Farm and Home 


For 39 years the editorial organization of Farm and 
Home has led in the progress and development of rural 
life. Its ever increasing prestige and influence in this 
field makes it a most powerful unit of the NATIONAL 
FARM POWER. 


Nation-wide in circulation, national in service, yet 
keeping in constant editorial touch with conditions all 
over the country—through the many local editorial 
organizations of the NATIONAL FARM POWER— 
the editorial inspiration of Farm and Home springs direct 
from the farmer himeelf. 

Edited by farming experts who understand agriculture 
through and through, Farm and Home‘understands, and 
fully meets, the requireiaents of the American farmer. 
Editorially, Farm and Home plays a most powerful role 
in directing the opinions and actions of the “over one 
million circulation” of the NATIONAL FARM 
POWER—a fact of utmost significance to advertisers. 


Farm and Home 


New York Minneapolis Chicago 
Springfield, Mass, Aberdeen, S. D. 























“Georgia Marble” Finds an Ad- 
vertisable Argument 





It Was Not Until Someone Rummaged Around in the Office Files that an 
Exclusive Theme Was Discovered 


T= Georgia. Marble Com- 
pany, with immense quarries 
at Tate, Ga., believed, for a great 
many years, that the only form 
of advertising it could engage in 
was the publication of a catalogue. 
It was a handsome volume as 
thick as an encyclopedia and 
bound in blue leather, and the 
printing of the various editions 
was no ordinary undertaking. 

This book, containing hundreds 
of pages of half-tone plates ‘of 
memorials, head stones and mas- 
sive marble urns, was sent, as a 
tule, to stone cutters, who used it 
to close sales and as a sort of tech- 
nical work on dlesigning. 

The quarries iin themselves were 
impressive but no one thought of 
exploiting them, for a great hole 
in the ground offers no specific ap- 
peal to the pulilic. Here was a 
product that did: not lend itself to 
advertising. The catalogue, hand- 
some, dignified and highly tech- 
nical, ‘was the one logical outlet. 

But occasionally, the company 
was solicited by an advertising 
agency in the same territory, and 
the point was naade that Georgia 
marble could aind should be ad- 
vertised, nationally. 

In the first place, the marble had 
many talking points. It was un- 
like any Other marble. And mar- 
ble was a product that should have 
country-wide distribution. Geor- 
gia and the siarrounding territo- 
ry had no corner on memorials 
and head stones. People die in 
California, too. It was a mistake 
to assume that Georgia marble 
could not find a market in every 
state in the wnion.. Her cotton 
and fruits were already doing it. 

It was about this time that 
everyone connected wifh the con- 
cern began to rummage around 
for the back-bane of a campaign. 
What was to be the moving force 
of such a campuign? How could 
the advertising become individ- 
ual? 
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The company records contained 
these important data: 

An analysis of Georgia marble, 
made at the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, had given this ma- 
terial a wonderfully brilliant bill 
of health. It was composed al- 
most entirely of one ingredient— 
carbonate of calcium, 98 per cent, 
to be exact. - 

Its structure was purely crys- 
talline, without stratification, or 
admixture of any but the slightest 
traces of foreign material. The 
crystals interlocked, supporting 
each other and there were no pores, 
no unoccupied spaces. This could 
méan only one thing: Georgia 
marble had unusual powers of re- 
sistance. Weather conditions 
found it stolidly impervious. 

Other marbles could boast some 
of these characteristics; few could 
claim all of them. 

There were other qualities, too, 
not necessary to enumerate here, 
that furnished good talking points. 

Among other high lights of the 
advertising, is this significant par- 
agraph, which is a quotation 
from a Government specification 
for stone work: 

“Protection against stain. Be- 
fore the stone is set, the backs and 
edges to within one-quarter inch 
of the face of all marble, except 
Georgia marble, shall be given a 
heavy coat of approved water- 
proofing compound and another 
coat shall be applied after the 
stone is set.” 


PERSUADED TO ADVERTISE 


Once convinced that the busi- 
ness, far from being barren of ad- 
vertisable arguments of a most 
exclusive sort, boasted material 
galore, the company yielded to 
persuasion and has just launched 
a comprehensive campaign along 
national lines. 

It seems strange that so many 
houses fail to discover in their 
own archives, the very sinews of 
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of An Empire 


The editorial organization of The Dakota Farmer is 
personally known by most of its readers. Its editors 
know the conditions in every county on almost every 
farm. This unusually personal service has made The 
ery Farmer a vital part in the practical everyday 
life of its readers. 


Locally it is the biggest single influence in South 
Dakota, North Dakota and Montana—a territory known 
as The Dakota Farmer Empire. Yet, by close contact 
with the editorial forces of the NATIONAL FARM 
POWER it preserves a broad viewpoint which has 
enabled it to lead in the development and progress of 
this huge agricultural Empire. 

This close local contact and broad viewpoint incor- 
porated into the NATIONAL FARM POWER 
through The Dakota Farmer makes this publication a 
most valuable unit in the NATIONAL FARM 
POWER chain of publications. 


The Dakota Farmer 


New York Minneapolis Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. Aberdeen, S. D. 











advertising. Perhaps they live too 
close to it. 

Georgia marble has been used 
for famous memorials in various 
sections of the country, monu- 
mental and sculptural purposes, 
and many of these are shown in 
the advertising. 

Photographs of them have been 
taken and a decorative designer 
has put them into practical form. 

Another step was to originate a 
trade-mark, which, despite its 
many years in business, the com- 
pany had never enjoyed, and this 
insignia will form an important 
part of the campaign. 

The advertising will extend to 
farm journals and newspapers 
and is to be fully as aggressive as 
any national account of a like 
nature. 





Macaroni Consumption 
Can Be Increased 
by Advertising 





66 DVERTISING has but one 
function, that is to sell the 
article, service or idea advertised. 
The best way to appreciate the 
mission of advertising is to liken 
it to a salesman. He must make 
the potential buyer desire the mer- 
chandise. Scarcely anyone wants 
to buy. In other words, the buy- 
er must be sold. J 

“Advertising cannot accomplish 
more than a salesman. So adver- 
tising, if it is to be resultful, must 
summarize in a concise, forceful 
and attention-compelling manner 
the very same arguments of the 
well-trained salesman. A good 
product will sell without advertis- 
ing. Why, then, you naturally 
think, use advertising? Only be- 
cause it, too, is an annihilator of 
time. It makes possible the build- 
ing of bigger business quickly and 
soundly. 

“It was advertising that has en- 
abled you to buy Camel cigarettes 
in any one of 450,000 stores. And 
Camels were born as a brand but 
five years ago. What brought this 
commercial miracle to pass? What 
enables the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company to annihilate time to se- 
cure such a tremendous distribu- 
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tion in but a few short years? 
Three primary things—a good 
product, a good sales force and 
good advertising. The combination 
is unbeatable, but essential. No 
one element can attain maximum 
success without the other two. 

“Look at it from the dealer’s 
viewpoint. To him Camel was on- 
ly the name for another cigarette, 
nothing more. Why should he 
stock it? There was no reason 
except one why he should buy it, 
and that one was advertising. 
Don’t think for a moment that the 
retail trade are not appreciative 
of the advertising. They are. The 
sales furnish them the proof. 

“You are here for the special 
purpose of devising ways and 
means of selling more macaroni 
and its allied and kindred prod- 
ucts. Before that can be accom- 
plished you must needs create 
more uses for your products. The 
per capita consumption is too 
small. How can it be augmented 
in the least possible time? You 
want to annihilate time; you can 
do it—by advertising. By adver- 
tising first as an industry, and 
secondly, as individuals.” — S. 
Youngheart, before the National 
Macaroni Association of America, 
in St. Louis. 





What Must Determine Equit- 
able Wages? 


The Brooklyn Citizen recently pub- 
lished a cartoon entitled, ““How Far Does 
It Reach?” An endless line of men, 
truck drivers, teamsters, street car men, 
conductors, trainmen, ship builders, etc., 
stretched beyond the sight. Each man, 
pointing to the next ahead in line, 
exclaims: “I want the same wages he 
gets!”’ > 

We suppose if every one did receive 
the same salary the query would be, 
“Why should not. get more than he 
gets?” The world’s pay system is one of 
production and consumption. First put 
the query, “Do I produce as much as he 
does?” then ask for the salary. As 
surely as our physical bodies vary, men’s 
productive abilities vary. Salaries, like 
health, could not be on a universal par. 
What the other fellow gets is not the 
basis for your pay. 

What you do, what you produce, and 
only what you do and what you produce 
is the final equable foundation. An 
economical balance can never be struck 
if wages top or fall below honest pro- 
duction and consumption. Europe is a 
buying market for America today. Furn- 
ish the necessary production; wages will 
automatically adjust themselves.—New 
York Commercial. 
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ADVERTISING 


Personal Co-operation 
With 100,000 Farmers 


Through personal visits to farm homes, and field 
observation, the editorial organization of The Northwest 
Farmstead is able to apply its expert knowledge in most 
practical fashion to the actual farm problems in Minn- 
esota and Northwestern farm territories. 


Such co-operative editorial service, arousing at once 
the enthusiasm and confidence of its readers, makes The 
Northwest Farmstead solid with its entire, influential 
100,000 circulation. 





This local service, broadened and strengthened by 
contact with our national editorial organization, makes 
The Northwest Farmstead, and so the NATIONAL 
FARM POWER, the strongest advertising medium to 
reach these rich agricultural territories, developed and 
made prosperous through the influence of The Northwest 
Farmstead—a fact appreciated by its readers. 


a0 Lhe Northwest Farmstead 


~ New York Minneapolis Chicago 
< Springfield, Mass. Aberdeen, S. D. 
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The Conditions Under Which 





Slogans Can Be Registered 


The Trade Mark of a Non-Selling Association Unregisterable 


THe AMERICAN Face Brick ASSOCIATION 

: Curcaco, Itt. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You have been publishing a list of 
nationally advertised slogans. I am in- 
terested in knowing whether these slo- 
gans are in any way registered with 
the Government in order to secure pro- 
tection against infringement or use A: 
others than the original users. 
understand it, they are not in the as 
of trade- marks, to be registered as such; 
on the other hand, they are of the 
nature of an artistic or literary product 
and must, therefore, be registered in 
the Patent Office. 

From your wide experience, you can, 
perhaps, clear up “7 confusion in this 
matter and let me know definitely the 
procedure in order to secure some sort 
of legal registration of a slogan. Any 
information along this line will be grate 
fully received. 

G. C, Mars 
Department of Service 
HERE is no way in which 
protection can be secured for 
a slogan by entry at the U. S. 
Patent Office unless it is eligible 
for registration as a trade-mark. 
Trade-mark status is not denied 
to a slogan and registration may 
be obtained for a slogan provided 
it is not accounted descriptive, or 
does not otherwise transgress the 
limitations laid down by trade- 
mark law and provided it has a 
trade-mark use. 

It is the last named proviso 
that prevents the registration of 
many slogans which so far as their 
physical characteristics are con- 
cerned, conform to the qualifica- 
tions requisite of a trade-mark. 
The obligation of trade-mark use 
means that the slogan for which 
registration is sought must be used 
“on the goods” as a means of 
identifying origin. It will not 
suffice that the slogan be used, as 
many are, merely in advertising, on 
stationery, etc., rather than on 
the wares or on the containers for 
the goods. In some instances, in- 
deed, registration has been granted 
for a slogan to appear in conjunc- 
tion with another trade-mark. 

With reference, however, to the 
current problem of the American 
Face Brick Association, it is nec- 
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essary to take into account another 
limitation which might operate to 
block the enrollment of a slogan 
or, indeed, the registration of a 
trade-mark of any kind. The 
possible obstacle is due to stipu- 
lations of trade-mark regulations 
which prevent the acceptance of 
collective trade-marks, so called— 
that is, co-operative trade-marks, 
owned or administered, say, by an 
association whose. functions are 
promotive or social. If an “ex- 
change” or association or other 
clearing house has the status of a 
“trader,” in that it actually takes 
title to the goods to which its 
composite mark is affixed, well and 
good. Under such circumstances 
the trade-mark may presumably 
be registered. If however, the or- 
ganization has no ownership in the 
goods but merely acts as a bond 
of common interest for a group of 
producers, each of whom disposes 
of his own product, then the slogan 
is inelegible to registration. 

This principle has been estab- 
lished in numerous test cases at 
Washington, notably that wherein 
the Brockton, Mass., Chamber of 
Commerce endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to obtain registration for the 
phrase “Made in Brockton.” 


PROTECTION OF UNREGISTERED 
SLOGANS 


The fact that the Patent Office 
is thus obliged to deny registration 
to a slogan or mark, title of which 
is not vested in a bona-fide trader 
does not mean, however, that the 
Federal tribunals do not recognize 
the poagerey rights of the origin- 
ators of such marks. Not only is 
it conceded that initial and con- 
tinuous use of a phrase or design 
carries with it definite rights under 
the common law, but the officials 
at the Patent Office stand ready 
to uphold such rights even as 
against a trade-mark registrant or 
applicant. How this works out 
was well illustrated a few years 
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ago when a citizen of the United 
States sought registration at the 
Patent Office for a counterpart of 
the Gelic design commonly known 
as the “Made in Ireland” trade- 
mark. As it happened, the Irish 
mark had never been registered at 
Washington because it is controlled 
by a co-operative organization and 
is, in effect, a collective trade- 
mark, But the arbiters at the 
Patent Office refused to sanction 
the claim of the American appli- 
cant for a certificate for this mark 
and in their refusal they were .sup- 
ported by the court of last resort. 

There is in some quarters an 
erroneous impression to the effect 
that a slogan if ineligible to regis- 
tration as a trade-mark because 
“collective” in character or other- 
wise unethical, may nevertheless 
gain copyright entry at the Patent 
Office as a label or an advertising 
print. This however, is a futile 
hope. If embodied as a feature of 
design of a label or the composi- 
tion of a print, a slogan might in 
that environment share in the 
blanket protection thrown over the 
entire medium but it will be under- 
stood that the copyright would be 
upon the artistic production as a 
whole—not upon the slogan when 
lifted from the ensemble. There 
can be no such protection for a 
phrase or slogan in itself. 

To sum up, it may be said that 
the best way and indeed the only 
way to secure formal Federal rec- 
ognition for a slogan is to make 
the slogan so square with the re- 
quirements of a trade-mark that 
it will pass muster as such at the 
Trade-Mark Division of the Pat- 
ent Office. Apart from the exac- 
tion of use on or in connection 
with the goods in interstate com- 
merce, there must, however, be 
observed in the case of the slogan 
all the prohibitions that have been 
invoked with respect to trade- 
marks in general. That is to say, 
the slogan must not be descrip- 
tive of the goods nor the quality 
of the goods; must not be geo- 
graphical in character; and must 
not, of course, be open to indict- 
ment as deceptive. So few slo- 
gans, comparatively, have been 
registered, to date at the Patent 
Office that there is, in the case of 
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the average new candidate, little 
danger of the duplication or ob- 
jectionable similarity to existing 
registrations that is often a bug- 
bear in the case of ordinary trade- 
marks.—Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Trade With India to Be Had 
Through Advertising 


Advertising plays an important part 
in the placing of goods on the markets of 
India, acording to Trade Commissioner 
Henry F. Grady. However, much dis- 
cretion must be used b the American 
advertiser in India; for Mr, Grady says: 

“The uninformed advertiser is apt to 
apene a lot of money on papers which 

e out a precarious existence by means 
of obtaining advertisements and whose 
circulation and influence are so small 
as to be practically negligible. It is to 
be eapeties that in many cases advertis- 
ing firms farm out quite a number of 
insignificant native papers, selling s yace 
to people who cannot judge of the odver- 
tising value of these, and thereby causing 
a serious loss to the manufacturer. 

Summing the position up, it is advis- 
able that the American manufacturer 
who wishes to develop his trade in the 
Indian market should get in touch with 
some reliable house having an organi- 
zation on the spot, which would, in their 
mutual interest, give its best advice and 
assistance in developing the business 
and conserving the interests of all parties 
concerned.” 


Southwestern Advertising Co., 
at Wichita, Kansas 


The Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany, of Kansas, has been established 
at ‘ichita, Kansas, by the Southwestern 
Advertising Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Hugh McVey, who was for a 
number of years advertising counselor 
for the Capper Publications, Topeka, \ 
Kansas, is president of the Wichita 
organization; Allen B. Russell, former 
advertising manager of C. A. Hibbard 
Company, Colorado Springs, Colo., is 
vice-president and business manager; 
C. A. Seward is art director; and R. R. 
Glenn is manager of the copy depart- 
ment. 

The Southwestern Advertising Com- 
yen at Oklahoma City, Okla., has made 
amuel R. Hutton, secretary, treasurer 
and copy director. Mr. 
member of the eopy department 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
several years. 


H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Report a Profit 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of ‘“‘Mallinson’s 
Silks De Luxe,” and which distribute 
products under advertised trade names 
apeing ‘Pussy Willows,” ““Dew-Kist,” 
Kumsi-Kumsa,’ reports net profits 
after charging off depreciation, but be- 
fore providing for Federal taxes, for 
the nine months ended August 31, 1919, 
at an annual rate of $2,399,076. 


Hutton was a 
of 
for 
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THE NEW ORLEANS ITER 






- This $3,000 
Book of Facts 


was made for you, Mr. Manufacturer 


It is your fault and our mutual loss if you fail to get a copy. 
Made to fit your letter file—loose leaf—so we can add to it. 

Out only a few days but many have already said it is the most 
complete and useful thing of the kind everdone by any newspaper. 

One well-known man writes: “This will do as much towards 
selling New Orleans to National Advertisers as your remarkable 
little publication, Merchandising and Advertising, has done to 
sell National Advertising to New Orleans.” 


If you haven't received your copy write for it at once. 


THE ITEM PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
JAMES M. THOMSON, Publisher A. G. NEWMEYER, Asst. Publisher 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago Burrell Bidg., New York 


sah. eo? 


~~ —_— av 


Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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May we send you a Copy? 
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Ten Sales 
or One 


Just as mail order advertisers have found by test 

that one copy appeal will sell goods at one-tenth 

the cost of another, so will one type of copy appeal 

sell ten times as much goods through dealers as other 
* appeals. 


In either case the copy must make the article 
advertised more desirable than the cash it repre- 
sents. The method of purchase—whether by mail 
or through a dealer—is merely a detail as far as the 
consumer is concerned. 


Handling the largest volume of high class mail 
order advertising of any agency in the country we 
have the keyed results from all types of copy. 
These, used as a basis for the advertising of houses 
selling through dealers, enable them to use only 
the kind of copy which these records prove are the 
most profitable. 


And it costs no more to publish the kind of copy 
that creates ten new customers at a given selling 
cost than it does to circulate copy [that produces 
but one new customer at the same cost for space 


“The Tested Appeal in Advertising” covers this 
subject in a way that should be of the deepest 
interest to any executive of a going business who is 
interested in the results his advertising is producing. 


A request for “‘The Tested Appeal’ creates no 
obligation. Please use business letterhead or en- 
close business card. . 


RUTHRAUFF &6 RYAN 


INCORPORATE O 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO. 3O0NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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National Blouse Week to Aim to 


Substitute Style for Price 


Campaign to Run 


in Thirty-Eight Leading Newspapers 


Commencing 


November 9 


By C. F. 


DEPARTMENT store owner, 


recently returned from 
Europe, said about the large 
stores of London: “We have a 


lesson to learn from them. They 
have taught their customers to 
consider ‘Not how much but how 
good.’ Present market conditions 
are teaching many merchants to 
transfer the emphasis from price 
to quality because the usual bar- 
gains cannot be found. But an- 
other factor becoming just as im- 
portant in the campaign of educa- 
tion is the movement among 
wholesalers to stress other virtues 
than the cheapness of their 
products.” 

Even among the manufacturers 
sorely beset by the price cutting 
methods of their customers, the 
lesson of “Quality First” has not 
so easily been assimilated. The 
leaders in the waist industry, for 
instance, found it hard to convince 
their fellow manufacturers of the 
benefits to be shared in getting the 
public to realize the excellence and 
style of the American blouse. The 
task of these educators was more 
difficult, perhaps, for the reason 
that the “one-nineteens,” the “two 
- twenty-nines” and the “four forty- 
eights” have been so strongly en- 
trenched in the women’s wear 
trades. But National Blouse 
Week became a fact for the waist 
trade and becomes a public event 
November 10-15. 

For the waist business, this 
“Week” offers advantages that are 
close to the heart of the industry 
and other significant advantages 


that may influence the whole 
future course of garment mer- 
chandising. To deal with the 


trade advantages first, interest will 
be obtained for waists at a time 
when ordinarily they are in the 
background. October and Novem- 
ber have usually been periods 
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Hughes 


when the manufacturers were not 
only scraping along but getting 
returns of goods found unsaleable. 
So, to check this sort of thing 
and at the same time provide busi- 
ness for a dull period, the manu- 
facturers are putting out fresh 
styles and, with country-wide co- 
operation from retailers, will turn 
the spotlight on their product for 
a week. 

It is necessary to go back only 
a short time into the history of 
the women’s wear trade to find 
the reason why the garment manu- 
facturers are so interested in the 
experiment being made by the 
waist houses. An affair of the 
sort put on not so long ago would 
have meant a week of bargains, 
of price shaving and profit cutting, 
by wholesaler and retailer alike 
in order to provide what was con- 
sidered a suitable attraction for 
the buying public. Such practices, 
it is explained, led to the long 
train of evils so unsettling to the 
industry. If the quality appeal 
can be “put over,” leaders not 
only in the waist but in the other 
garment trades see a new and bet- 
ter era of business stability, econ- 
omy and efficiency ahead. 


ADVERTISING THE AMERICAN SHIRT 
WAIST 


National Blouse Week is spon- 
sored by the United Waist League, 
described as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Waist Industry. The 
first public announcement will be 
made by the League in the Sunday 
papers of November 9. Thirty- 
eight papers will be used, three- 
color full-page displays in some, 
full pages in black and white in 
others, and one-third page space 
in still another long list. In the 
copy the point is brought out that 
the blouse, once considered only 
a garment of utility, is now the 
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foundation rather than the inci- 
dent of a costume. “The dom- 
inant idea in inaugurating Nation- 
al Blouse Week,” reads one para- 
graph, “is to demonstrate that the 
American blouse is an established 
creation, a product second to none. 
The styles are created in this 
country, the fabrics come from 
American mills, the dyes are of 
American manufacture and equal 
to the best in the world.” 

A number of papers will issue 
special National Blouse Week edi- 
tions and ali of them will carry a 
great deal of advertising by local 
retailers. Officers of the League 
believe that through the simulta- 
neous publication of their an- 
nouncement in the leading centers 
of population of the United States 
the message will be brought to 
practically every family in the 
country, except those in rémote 
farming communities. Besides the 
paid publicity many papers have 
agreed to devote space in their 
news and fashion columns to the 
event. 

The co-operation of the mer- 
chants themselves, however, has 
been the object most desired by 
the waist men and the response 
has been especially gratifying. To 
be sure, in a very few isolated 
cases there has been grumbling by 
those accustomed to feature noth- 
ing but bargains. But they de- 
serve mention, the wholesalers 
feel, only because they stand for 
an old order that is rapidly pass- 
ing out. From the rest of the 
retail world come requests for 
advertising matter and assurances 
of the best support obtainable in 
special window and counter dis- 
plays. 

One phase of the movement in 
the manufacturing field should 
prove food for thought to the con- 
cern that does not believe in ad- 
vertising when the order book is 
full. Certain of the manufactur- 
ers have all the business they can 
handle now, but here is how one 
of them feels about it: 

“We are sending out circulars 
broadcast and neglecting no op- 
portunity of impressing upon our 
customers that it is to their inter- 
est to play up National Blouse 
Week as strongly as they know 





how, but we are in no position to 
take care of any orders that may 
come in now for goods for that 
week. We are so far behind on 
our deliveries that we could not 
promise deliveries in less than 
eight weeks for any goods ordered 
now. Nevertheless for the good 
of the waist trade as a whole we 
are doing what we can to make 
National Blouse Week a success. 

“Ordinarily, the week of No- 
vember 10 to 15 is a dull one for 
the retailers. This year because 
of the widespread publicity that 
will be given to National Blouse 
Week, it will be a busy week, in 
the blouse departments at. any 
rate, and other departments can- 
not help benefiting from anything 
that serves to bring shoppers to 
the stores. We are glad to help 
the movement along, even though 
it will not benefit us immediately.” 

From the intensive study which 
the waist trade has given to the 
methods best calculated to bring 
success to the movement several 
interesting angles of the business 
have gotten more attention in the 
days of preparation. than they 
would have received in the same 
number of years if National 
Blouse Week had not been con- 
ceived. Chief among these is the 
sales comparison of waists with 
men’s shirts, which is on the basis 
of about ten to one in favor of 
the shirt. How to build the 
women’s trade up to the volume 
done in the men’s line is a prob- 
lem the waist houses are already 
thinking of meeting with future 
campaigns. In fact with every 
assurance that National Blouse 
Week, their pioneer effort, will 
prove successful there is talk of 
further co-operative effort in Jan- 


uary and during the Easter 
season. 
J. W. Bentley in Agency 


NVork 

John W. Bentley, who was formerly 
advertising manager of the Kalamazoo 
Corset Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
now with the Bush Advertising Service, 
Inc., New York. Willard ossman, 
who has been with the Royal Worcester 
Corset Companv, Boston, and who has 
been made secretary of the Kalamazoo 
Corset Company, succeeds Mr. Bentley 
as manager of advertising. Mr. Mossman 
will also have charge of sales for the 
Kalamazoo Corset Company. 
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Michigan’s New High Mark 
In Sunday Circulation 
Detroit Sunday News Passes 200,000 


URING September The Detroit Sunday 
News twice passed the 200,000 mark. 


This established a new high level for Sunday 
circulation in Michigan. 


The net paid circulation of The Sunday 
News for September averaged 199,924, an ex- 
cess of 25,000 above the highest claims of the 
only other Detroit Sunday paper. The Sunday 
News lead in Detroit exceeds 40,000. 


The Detroit Sunday News artistic eight-page 
rotogravure, which was the first published in 
Michigan, has a remarkable lead in advertising 
carried. With home office supervision and 
printing, exclusive color-~variations—green and 
sepia—and intensive home circulation. The 
Detroit Sunday News rotogravure offers the 
ideal alternative from the crowded conditions 
of the week-day columns. 


The Detroit Sunday News 
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The Advertisers’ Exceptional Opportunity 
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"No. 1,500,000 
MCCALL STREET 


HERE is No. 1,500,000 McCall Street? We don’t know. 
VY This home that our artist pictured may be in Massachusetts, 
Ohio or California. 


For McCall Street, you know, is a very unusual street. It is 
the street which, if it were a real paved and curbed and sidewalked 
thoroughfare, would stretch from Boston to San Diego in one long, 
straight line, with a home every 25 feet on each side—the 1,500,000 
homes in which McCall’s Magazine is read every month. 


But McCall Street follows no geographical line. You’d have to 
travel a winding trail to pass the homes of all the folks who live 
on McCall Street, for they’re in every state and territory. 


MS GALL S 


Nor does it really matter just where this home stands. What really 
counts is that there is a No. 1,500,000 McCall Street—that our 
presses had to print 1,500,000 copies of McCall’s before the young 
man in the picture could take one off the newsstand for his wife. 
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It the million and 
- a half families 
who subscribe for 
McCall’s Magazine 
all lived on a single 
street, in homes only 
25 feet apart, the 
houses would line 


both sides of a road- 
way from Boston to 
San Diego. 


The first residents moved into McCall Street nearly half a 
century ago. Their children and grandchildren live there today. 
S The population of McCall Street keeps right on growing, as more 
i and more people find what a good street it is to live on. 

‘ Buy a copy of McCalls today at any newsstand. 


Your ten cents will pay your rent on McCall Street for a month. 
The contents of the magazine will show you why there are 1,500,000 
, homes on McCall Street—and why the people who live in them are 
just the kind of keen, intelligent, prosperous Americans with whom 
it will pay you to become better acquainted. 


 |MECALL'S 


THE MCCALL COMPANY 
236-250 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO BOSTON ATLANTA TORONTO 
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ee an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 8:00 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Fextile Work Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
$84 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Picture Corpora- 


tion to Advertise Nationally 


Newspapers to Be Main Reliance of Goldwyn in Twenty-Six Week Campaign 
— Institution to Be Subordinated to the Individual Release 


HE Goldwyn Pictures Corpo- 

ration is a new recruit to na- 
tional advertising, in a campaign 
that will be based upon a new idea. 
The initial campaign will run for 
twenty-six weeks. A representa- 
tive list of newspapers in about 
180 cities will be offered contracts. 
Later on, the use of certain maga- 
zines is contemplated, including 
those publications which cater 
especially to “movie fans.” 

Hitherto most motion picture 
tot ae has been largely insti- 
tutional. It has been the custom 
to put the producing firm in the 
forefront. In the Goldwyn plan 
the institution will be secondary, 
and an endeavor will be made to 
sell each release as a separate piece 
of merchandise. Or it might be 
put this way: Illustratively, the 
institution will dominate, but 
textually the individual release will 
have the most emphasis. 

Copy and illustration will be 
based upon the “teaser” idea. 
That is, enough of the plot or a 
sufficient glimpse of a situation 
will be given to excite curiosity 
and arouse a desire to see the com- 
plete production. This method has 
been worked out as a result of a 
study of the ways of the moving- 
picture patron, as well as ob- 
servation of the workings of hu- 
man nature in general. 

The campaign will not be the 
biggest of its kind measured in 
dollars and cents, but it will be 
the biggest it is said, in each lo- 
cality in which Goldwyn stars are 
to appear on the screen. Each ad- 
vertisement will exploit a star, an 
author, and in certain cases both. 
Each advertisement will also car- 
ry a reproduction of some striking 
scene or tense moment in the film 
advertised. The background will 
be in the form of a frieze which 
will carry the institutional note, 
indicating its standing, exverience, 
capabilities, etc. The advertise- 
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ment will be in each case tied up 
with the local first run exhibitor. 

Arrangements will be made by 
which a picture and its newspaper 
advertisement will appear in the 
same town at the same time, on 
the principle by which a manufac- 
turer operates in placing his ad- 
vertising in communities where he 
has distribution of his goods. 

The campaign will be under the 
supervision of Ralph Block, ad 
vertising and publicity director for 
the Goldwyn firm. Mr. Block was 
formerly dramatic critic for the 
Kansas City Star and later for the 
New York Tribune. 

Geraldine Farrar will be the first 
star on the advertising programme, 
in two pictures. Madge Kennedy, 
Tom Moore, Will Rogers, Pauline 
Frederick and Mabel Normand 
are others whose talent will be 
exploited. 

Among the authors on the list 
are Gertrude Atherton; Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, Rupert Hughes, 
Booth Tarkington, Rex Beach, and 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. 





American Chicle Earnings and 


Foreign Trade Increase 

The American Chicle Co.,New York, 
reports net earnings for the first ‘eight 
months of 1919, after making eee | 
for Federal taxes, contingencies, etc., 
$1,376,454. This organization vepaete 
that its export business experienced a 
tremendous increase during the war, 
due to the use of gum by members 
of the Americaf_and Canadian expedi- 
tionary forces. The result of this intro- 
uction of the panos products in 
Europe is being ected in . the 
healthy export business, according to the 
reports of the company. 





General Cigar Co. Earnings 


Increase 

The earnings of the General Cigar Co., 
Inc., New York, for the nine mont 
ending September 30, 1919, amounted to 
$1,801,941. The earnings of this com- 
it for the six months ending June 

1919 were $1,262,761, thus n = 

earnings for the Se is0. from fone 
September 30, $539 






































































How Printing Industry Gets 
United Action In England 


Employers Have United for Their Own Strengthening and for Employees’ 
Betterment 


[Eprroriat Nore: In view of the re- 
cent labor situation in the printing in- 
dustry of New York, where international 
union heads worked with the employing 
printers in an effort to stabilize the in- 
dustry against the efforts of radical 
secedin unions, the following account 
of conditions in England is instructive. 
[t indicates what can be accomplished 
in the way of co-operation for the good 
of the industry as a whole when respon- 
sible national leaders work together.] 


HE Federation of Master 

Printers and Allied Trades of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is the equiva- 
lent over there of our United 
Typothete of America. - The 
great war had the effect of draw- 
ing employers and employees to- 
gether in remarkable harmony. 
The federation took on new vigor, 
and now forms a sort of indus- 
trial republic, composed of alli- 
ances of employing printers, all 
represented in the federation. 
Each alliance takes in an area of 
large and small centers, rather 
than association in the larger cities 
only, as is usual with us. Eng- 
land, for instance, is divided into 
eleven alliances, and the Home 
Counties Alliance (No. 9), in- 
cluding the territory surrounding 
London, but not including Lon- 
don, has jurisdiction over thirty- 
six communities in which print- 
—> done. 

his. extension of jurisdiction 
originated with the printers’ 
unions. “Town by town was the 
usual method of dealing with the 
wages questions until about ten 
years ago, when the unions hit 
upon a scheme of grouping, chief- 
ly in geographical areas of coun- 
ties, but separating for special 
treatment the larger towns.” The 
low-wage towns were lifted to a 
higher level than could have been 
done by the  town-by-town 
method. It also resulted in a 
better acquaintance and a closer 
relationship between the unions 
and the employers. It made it 
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necessary for the employers to 
organize, and laid the toundation 
for the alliances which were or- 
ganized this year. 

One of the first fruits of the 
strengthening of the federation 
was the proposal of a “betterment 
scheme,” having as a motivating 
force an Industrial Council com 
posed in equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers who em- 
ploy union workers and of mem- 
bers of the affiliated trade unions. 
This proposal was accepted by 
great majorities in all the organ- 
izations concerned. Its object is 
“to promote good relationship 
between employers and employed; 
to secure co-operation and recog- 
nition of mutual interests; to 
encourage direct contact between 
employers and workers; to re- 
sist the action of those who would 
injure the fair standard of prices 
and wages by disposing of their 
goods or labor at less than the 
standard mutually agreed upon; 
and to do all things possible for 
the betterment of the trade and 
the improvement of its condi- 
tions. ... To assist in the main- 
tenance of such selling prices as 
will afford reasonable remunera 
tion to both employers and em- 
plovees.” 

FOR EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT 


We are glad to report this, for 
the general prosperity of all en- 
gaged in the printing industry de- 
pends upon recognition of mutu- 
ality of interest and mutual pro- 
tection of the fair against the 
unfair. The unions will oppose 
the price-cutters, and the em- 
ployers will oppose the wage-cut- 
ters. The unions will no longer 
be compelled in self-defense to 
admit incompetent workers. The 
apprentices will be better selected 
and better protected. 

Other objects are: To estab- 
lish uniform working hours and 
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conditions. To establish means 
of insuring to the work-people 
the greatest possible security of 
earning and employment, without 
restriction upon change of em- 
ployer, and to endeavor to mini- 
mize unemployment and casual 
labor. To provide means for se- 
curing to the work-people a 
greater share in and responsibil- 
ity for the determination and ob- 
servance of the conditions of 
health and comfort under which 
their work is carried on. To take 
in hand the question of appren- 
ticeship conditions; the adoption 
of suitable methods of selection 
for apprenticeship; the technical 
training for apprentices, learners 
and journeymen. The removal of 
blind-alley occupations. | 

This splendid democratic plan, 
be it noted; was formulated by 
the Federation of Master Print- 
ers, headed by printers‘ whose 
names are historic and most in- 
fluential in the art and mystery. 
The employers and unions are 
represented equally on a National 
Executive Council. “When the 
chairman is a member of a trades 
union, the vice-chairman shall be 
an employer, and vice versa, the 
chair and vice-chair passing an- 
nually from a representative of 
the employers to a representative 
of the unions alternately.” f 

One of the first fruits of this 
harmonious plan was an agree- 
ment on an eight-hour day and 
payment for the six principle na- 
tional holidays, and one week’s 
vacation with full pay to em- 
ployees who have been six months 
on a pay-roll, with a pro rata al- 
lowance for employees working 
less than six months, on the basis 
of one day for each completed 
two months’ services. Wage 
agreements have been made af- 
fecting all communities, varying 
from $18 to $14.50, the lowest be- 
ing in the smaller and more re- 
mote communities. These rates 
are very much higher than those 
current in I9QT4. 

On February 22 a national me- 
morial service was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in honor of 
nearly five thousand printers who 
had given their lives in the good 
and great fight against anti-de- 


lhe 


services 
under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Master Printers and the 
trades unions affiliated with the 
Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation of the United King- 


mocracy. were 


dom. Employers and employees 
who had stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in France and elsewhere in 
mutual and glorious patriotism 
were animated with a degree of 
fraternalism never equaled in the 
history of their country. As the 
soldier-printers came back from 
the trenches they discovered (in 
the words of one of the officials 
of the federation) “that employ- 
ers and employees who did not 
fight for their country on the field 
of battle were nevertheless doing 
valiant service and laying the 
foundation fof a superstructure 
that shall be a worthy memorial 
of the strenuous days of the 
Great War,” the Industrial Coun- 
cil of a united printing industry. 
This, we think, is “saving de- 
mocracy” in the right sense of 
the term.—The Inland Printer 


Worcester Teachers Use 


Advertising To Win Raise 

The school teachers of Worcester, 
Mass., have turned to advertising in an 
effort to have their salaries increased. 
Paid advertising is being employed in 
the newspapers. In newspaper adver- 
tising, the teachers plead their case thus: 
“Down Bolshevism with education. 
Support your schools. Retain and at- 
tract teachers by paying better salaries 
Worcester can do it and should do it. 
Shortage of 100,000 teachers in the 
United States.” The school teachers 
have also turned to posters, and have 
set forth in the posters the same message 
that the newspapers carry. They desire 
an increase of 25 per cent. 


“Canadians Must Sail The 


Seas” 

The Navy League of Canada recently 
conducted a three day drive using news- 
paper advertising for a fund of $500,000 
with which to develop a personnel for 
Canada’s Merchant Marine. The Navy 
League proposes to educate and train 
Canadian boys to be skilled seamen and 
thus help Canada take her place in world 
wide commerce. 


Oneida Community Using 
Canadian Newspapers 
The Oneida Community is engaged in 
a newspaper advertising campaign in 
Canada. The same form of illustrated 
advertisements which have appeared in 


magazines will be employed in the news 
paper campaign. 
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ILLINOIS Wheat Grop | 
'$132,000,000 in 1919 


This is more money than the 
Prairie State ever before pro- 
duced in wheat. 


Year in and year out no 
drought or tornadoes affect the 
deep soil fertility of Illinois. 


Plan your advertis- 
ing to reach these 
wealth producing 
readers of Prairie 
Farmer; more than 
102,000 in Illinois, 
128,000 total net 
paid circulation. 





FRANK I. MANN 


Our Soil and Crop Editor 
with two bundles of his world’s rec- First Farm Paper 
ord crop of 1918; 63 bu. per acre in the 


First Farm State 





>>> PRAIRIE FARMER; ‘hicase 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


CHAS. P. DICKSON 
Advertising Manager W Net 
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“The New Force In 








GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling. 


It is the monthly hardware magazine which will appear in 
26 simultaneous editions, published for a syndicate of 26 
hardware jobbers. 


It is the monthly hardware magazine which is to reach every 
hardware dealer, every dealer in hardware (there is a differ- 
ence), every hardware jobber in the United States and Canada 
—and every dealer in hardware in Australia and New Zealand 
and the Philippines and Hawaii and Alaska—and every Eng- 
lish-speaking dealer in hardware in China and Japan. 


More than 50,000 of them—every month! 
The subscriptions are paid by the syndicate of jobbers. 


Each of the 26 editions is identical—in text pages and in the 
national advertising section. 


Each of the 26 editions is different—in each territory the 
jobber’s name appears upon the cover of his own edition. 
And the first four pages carry his own local advertising. 


A hardware magazine with national vision and national edi- 7 
torial facilities and national scope—plus the home-town paper 
appeal given by the name on the cover and the four local 


pages. 
A localized hardware magazine—but one that can buy the 
work of the best business writers. 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling— 
because it will reach every seller of hardware whose name and 


address can be secured. 
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Hardware Selling 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling- 
because, though each edition will have the appeal of a well- 
edited, handsomely printed local house organ, it will, at the 
same time, be a national trade magazine carrying the work 
of the best business writers in America. 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling- 
because it links your advertising with the advertising of 26 
great hardware distributors—in their own magazine. 


GOOD HARDWARE is the new force in hardware selling- 
because it will reach not only every hardware dealer, but also 
every dealer in hardware and allied lines—every seller of 
hardware and accessories. 


A great audience—reached under the plan originated by Ora/ 
Hy giene—for nine years the most successful dental trade 
magazine in the world, one of the most astonishing class-paper 
successes in recent years—a magazine that has grown from 
80 to 176 pages, a magazine that has built businesses and has 
produced as high as 2,000 replies to a single advertisement in 
a single issue. 


About GOOD HARDWARE: 
When? And how? And who? 
Write, telephone or wire. 


W. Linford Smith, Publisher (Publisher also of Oral Hygiene), Pitts 
burgh, Penna. John T. Hoyle, Editor. F. R. Williams, Associate 
Editor. Merwin B. Massol, Business Manager. Geo. L. Kinter,. 
Assistant Business Manager. Frank C. Thomas, Eastern Manager, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City. W. B. Conant, Western Man 
ager, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. A. D. McKinney, Southern 
Manager, Post-Dispatch Building, St. Louis. 
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HIRTY-FOUR per cent of Argentina’s im- om 
ports come from the United States. 

Forty-six per cent of our exports to South 

America go to Argentina. T 

The per capita wealth of Argentina is $1,750, yet te 

much of the country is undeveloped. ~ 

Argentina is just beginning to buy. ~ 

atic 

The best business men of Argentina read - 

LA NACION every day. They will atic 

preserve the Fiftieth Anniversary Num- ™ 

ber (to be issued January 4th) because pre 

it will be a fifty-year history of peace and . 

progress in which LA NACION has been pla 

a factor of tremendous strength. = 

dif 

The “United States Section” will be an important the 

: ; fee 

part of the Anniversary Number. Your advertisement of 

in it will keep on working for an indefinite period in - 

the Libraries, Clubs and private files of the best men sit 

of Argentina. pe 

ne 

50,000 extra circulation—a total of nearly 200,000— of 

and the same old advertising rate—$3.40 per inch. tri 

sit 

Copy for the Anniversary Number must reach our By 

New York office by November 14th. si 

re 

LA NACION cl 

Buenos Aires, Argentina ne 

A. Eugene Bolles ol 

United States Advertising Director bt 

120 West 32d St. New York City 

James A. Rice Charles B. Blount th 

58 E. Washington St 444 Tremont Bldg cl 
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Technical Investigations as Copy 
Material 


Jackson, the Saaneeine, Shown Another Mine, with Pay Streaks Inexhaustible 


for Campaigns 0 


Certain Nature— Examples of Laboratory Tests 


By Walter L. Dodd 


HE ever-entertaining Jackson 
presents a good case in the 


September 11 issue of PRINTERS’ 


Ink, under the title “The Kind of 
Facts on Which to Build Copy.” 

It would seem, however, as if 
the young agency friend was over- 
looking a prolific source of inform- 
ation, a source frequently aston- 
ishingly rich in copy suggestion, 
a source whose yielded inform- 
ation is fundamentally sound— 
the technical laboratory. 

The agency man is to investigate 
product demand, inspect the pro- 
cess of manufacture, analyze his 
predecessor’s copy and confer with 
plant officials, but apparently make 
no technical investigation. It may 
be that the tooth paste does not 
differ materially from others on 
the market and that the copy man 
feels that the laboratory could be 
of little help. If this surmise 
contains an element of fact, Jack- 
son’s friend is in the unfortunate 
situation of being substantially de- 
pendent on his skill to inject a 
new note in the copy. 

But there is always the hazard 
of the unexpected. A _ wealthy 
trust magnate pays a visit to a 
small town with the hope of im- 
proving a stubborn skin infection. 
Upon consultation the local phy- 
sician applies a .new combination, 
recently “gotten up” by an old 
classmate. Result—a wonderfully 
rapid cure. Scenting a possible 
new product the magnate finds the 
old classmate landed as a natural 
but untrained “genius.” Further 
investigation apparently indicates 
another remarkable property of 
the product. A meeting of finan- 
cial friends with thousands prom- 
ised for promotion. The agency 
man is called in but instead of 
confining his investigations entire- 
ly to the possible market he also 
has the product subjected to a 


technical investigation. The re- 
sults show a poorly put together, 
haphazard mixture similar in its 
composition to a product already 
on the market, of finished chemical 
constitution, a product which had 
already been demonstrated to be of 
limited modern usefulness and 
which was experiencing a lessen- 
ing sale. 

Take an opposite case, that of 
a small manufacturer of a new 
food combination utilizing in 
minced condition, a certain ole- 
agenous fruit in place of the usual 
extracted vegetable shortenings. 
The product was delicious, not 
over rich and of good keeping 
qualities. But two queries arose 
with the practical advertiser, first, 
“Did it contain certain growth 
promotion substances vital for the 
development of the growing young, 
substances known as vitamines and 
which are found in certain food 
fats and oils?” and_ second, 
“Would continued use lead to 
disturbances of digestion?” The 
product was turned over to the 
technical laboratory. Feeding ex- 
periments on animals proved that 
growth promotion substances were 
present and that the digestion was 
not disturbed. With all doubts 
dispelled a series of new avenues 
opened up, born of confidence 
through knowledge of the truth. 


AN ILL-CONSIDERED RESEARCH 
WORSE THAN NONE AT ALL 


It is necessary that the techni- 
cal investigation be as carefully 
planned as the searching scrutiny 
to determine the demand, price, 
distribution dnd medium to be em- 
ployed for the advertised product. 
Furthermore, the tests should be 
made by a disinterested party. 
Take the case of a certain tooth 
paste manufacturer. He devised 
the scheme of comparing his prod- 
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uct with competitors by brushing 
the respective pastes on brushes 
over burnished metal plates. The 
test was intended to show the 
smoothness of the manufacturer’s 
paste, its freedom from grittiness 
and enamel cutting tendencies. 
The idea was excellent and the 
equipment correct. The first series 
of tests were quite gratifying, no 
marks appeared on the plate 
brushed with the manufacturer’s 
paste. But all plates of competi- 
tors showed scratches. About this 
time a friend happened into the 
laboratory and noticed that un- 
consciously the manufacturer’s 
muscles were friendly to his own 
product. 

A new series of tests with equal 
pressure on all brushes showed 
that all plates were scratched, but 
that the manufacturer’s product 
scratched less deeply. 

Jackson’s young friend might 
well start a technical investigation 
with the raw product. What is 
the character of powders used? 
Do they have cutting edges? What 
is their effect on enamel? Do the 
flavoring oils have an antiseptic 
action? Is this property lost in 
the combination? Does the prod- 
uct harden in the tube? Will the 
agreeable taste last? What effect 
does the finished paste have on the 
teeth? On the gums, the saliva? 
Is time required for the paste in- 
gredients to properly cleanse? Is 
the time ordinarily utilized in 
brushing the teeth sufficient for 
this purpose? Or is the period 
so short as to render practically 
valueless the action of the paste 
ingredients? Do the ingredients 
of the paste hold their strength 
after the tubes get on the market, 
or is there a diminution? These 
are but a few of the questions 
which should be solved, questions 
which may yield valuable copy 
suggestions and unique selling 
points or point out copy pitfalls 
to be avoided. . 

This is not a plea that copy be 
jumbled with chemical symbols 
and phrases but an indictment that 
the copy writer does not always 
ascertain all that he might about 
his product. 

Know your product facts. 


Raise the Standard of the 
Retail Merchant 


There are certain aspects of the chain 
store organization and the department 
stores which offer interesting and worth 
while study to the individual retailer. 
I refer to the earnest efforts they are 
maling to help their employees in such 
tangible forms as a share in the profits 
or a bonus. There are retail merchants 
who must wake » and “sell” the busi- 
ness to their worker before the worker 
is sold to the trade unions. 

In this waking up process there is a 
field of work open to the manufacturer. 
Manufacturers could well afford to study 
carefully the method which certain chain 
stcre organizations and department stores 
have adopted in their relations toward 
the clerks, and bring forth the principles 
of such relationship in a manner that 
would work for the benefit of the retailer. 
Many of the efforts which have been 
made along this line are entirely in- 
adequate due ty the fact that courses of 
study which have been offered and which 
seek this goal have been ill-conceived and 
illogically executed. i 

There is one good way in which a 
start toward this goal may be made, 
and that is through the maintenance of 
a high standard of retail merchandising. 
Such a_ standard could be secured 
through insisting that everyone who de- 
sires to a _ store proprietor should 
pass a state or federal examination which 
would show that person’s ability to enter 
upon such work. It is almost as _neces- 
sary that we should prevent retail mer- 
chants from becoming economic menaces 
as it is to prevent doctors from becoming 
medical menaces or lawyers becoming 
legal menaces.—Professor Harold White 
head, head of The College of Business 
Administration of Boston University, in 
an address before the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association, Boston. 


Egbert Lillie With Providence 


’ 
“News” 

As the result of the re-organization of 
the business department of the Provi- 
dence, News, Egbert Lillie, who 
has been engaged in engineering work. 
has been temporarily placed in charge of 
the business department Wm. H. Yale, 
who during the last seven years has been 
engaged in summer resort advertising for 
various New England newspapers, is in 
charge of the classified advertising work; 
Jos. A. Monahan, who was formerly 
engaged in real estate work at New 
York, has been made assistant advertis- 
ing manager, and John F. Coleman, 
recently discharged from Government 
service, has again been made a member of 
the advertising department. 


Clothing Account With 


McJunkin Agency 
The Hirsh Wickwire Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of clothing, soon will wae 
a national advertising campaign in be 
half of its product. opy will be vlaced 
by the McJunkin Advertising Co. of 
Chicago, which agency recently obtained 
the account. Heretofore the Hirsh 
Wickwire Co. has not had its advertis 

ing in the hands of any agency. 
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COUNSEL, ART AND TYPOGRAPHY 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


We require the services, at once, 


of several Illustrators 


who are in a position to show that 
they can measure up to the exacting 
requirements of our clients, most of 
whom are among the largest and most 
discriminating national advertisers. 


Only men of established 
reputation or demonstrated 
super-ability will be consid- 
ered; and of these we be- 
lieve there is none so well 
placed that it may not be 
to his advantage to get in 
touch with us. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to become associated 
with an art organization that 
is strong enough to choose 
its work, rejecting all coni- 
missions that lack satisfac- 
tory scope for the highest 
artistic effort, and that at the 
same time is broad enough 
to allow its individual mem- 
bers to sign their work. 


The members of this organ- 
ization work with MyronC. 


PERLEY, 


Perley, Fred S. Bertsch and 
Oswald Cooper rather than 
for them, on terms that in- 
volve no sacrifice of personal 
independence or reputation, 
but rather an ideal field for 
the development of both. 


To men who can qualify, 
we offer an ideal working 
environment with a mini- 
mum of restriction, liberal 
compensation and unlimited 
opportunities for further ar- 
tistic and financial growth. 


Ours is at present the most 
rapidly growing art organ- 
ization in America, and it 
is the only organization 
equipped to Illustrate, De- 
sign, Letter and Set complete 
advertisements. 


BERTSCH 


& COOPER 
59 €ast Van Buren Street « (hicage 
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‘Printers’ Ink” Clearing House of 
Advertised Slogans 


Another List of Fifty Names, Compiled by Our Subscribers 


HE purpose of PRINTERS’ 
INK in compiling a list of 
slogans.is to enable an advertiser, 
who wishes to adopt one, to de- 
termine the originality of any 
phrase he may have in mind. 
What he wishes to know is, 
whether or not it has been used 
previously. That it has, perhaps, 
been advertised in only one state 
or even one city, or if it has been 
used in connection with a publi- 
cation while he wishes to use it 
for a commodity, is of no dif- 
ference to him. Is the slogan 
original, is the question upper- 
most in the advertisers’ mind. 
When our list can answer this 
question with reasonable certainty, 
it will be functioning properly. 
With that end in mind, sub- 
scribers are requested to notify 
us of any slogans which they are 
advertising or of which they have 
record. The very act of entering 
a slogan with Printers’ INK may 
at some future time prove to be 
of great value to the advertiser. 


America’s Finest Cabinet Wood. Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 

America’s Smartest Car. 
Motor Car Co. (The Roamer). 

Beautv of Wood and the Strength of 
Steel (The) The Seng Company. 

Builders of Business. Service Motor 
Truck Co. 

Car With the Poyadation (The) 
Commonwealth Motors 

Coffee Without a Regret (The) Baker 
Importing Co. (Barrington Hall Cof- 


Barley 


ee). 
Cuts the ang of Clean Hands. Soap- 
itor 0., 

Dentrifice “That Mode Fine Teeth 
Fashionable (The) I. W. Lyons & Sons. 
(Dr. Lyon’s). 

Difference Is In the Flavor (The) 
Aromint Menufecturing Co. 

Dominate Philadelnhia. The Bulletin. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin. 
on’t Say “Paper,” Say “Star.” St. 
Louis Mo.. Star. 
Faithful to the Last. Nunn, Bush & 
Weldon Shoe Co. 
Farmer’s Service Station (The) 
Successful Lp ge es - Company. 
Fits An Isko Company. 


(Iceless Refrigerator). 


Fits On the Foot Like a i +? Oa 
ee Fane F. Blumenthal Co. (F. B 
. Kid). 


Gets the Dirt Not the Carpet. Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
ood Workmen Know the Difference. 
Monsing Abrasive Co. 
Grace the Face and Stay in Place. 


E. Kirstein Sons, Co. 
In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Reads the Bulletin. 
Bvenvag Bulletin. 

angs Everywhere. Automobile 
Trade Director 
doves Your Back (The) 


Jack That 
Iron City Products Co. (Rees Jack). 
Kelly- 


eep Smiling With Kellys. 
Sosingtield Tire Co. 

Keep You Well From Infancy to Old 
Davol Rubber Co. 


Age. 
Fite Preserver for Foods. (A) Alaska 


Refrigerator Co. 

Light of a  umaanas Uses (The) 
Coleman Lamp 

Look for the Red Ball. Misawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co. 

Made in America for American Boys 
& Girls. H.C. White Co. (Kiddie-Kar). 

Magazine of a Remade World (The) 
Red Book Corporation. (Red Book 


Macazine). 

Makes Home Sweet Home. Log Cabin 
Products Co. (Log Cabin Syrup). 

Makes Its —y A Around the World. 
L. E. Waterman 

Name On Every “Piece (The) Walter 
M. Lowney Compan 

New Talc with a "ew Odor. (A) 
Pompeian Compa: 

Noblest of All | Cabinet Woods. (The) 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 

On to Stay On. E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
(Shur-On). 

One Taste Invites Another. Rueck- 
heim Bros. & Eckstein. (Angelus Marsh- 
mallows). 

Pen Is Only As Good As Its Point 
(A) C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

Pure As the Pines. Packer Manv- 


facturing Company. 

Put Your Sweeping Reliance on a 
Bissell Appliance. Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 

B. F. Sturtevant 


ce Puts Air to Work. 


Resiliency Is Built in the Wheel (The) 
Sewell Cushion Wheel Company. 
Safe-Tea First. Ridgways, Inc. 
Sign of a Good Cigar (The) United 
Cigar Stores Co. (Orlando). 
tandard Road Guide of America. 


Automobile Blue Book. 

Stay Put. Tweedie Boot Top Co. 

Stop and Start on Multibestos. Stand- 
ard oven Fabric Co. 


Sweetheart of the Corn (The) Kel- 
logg Toaster Corn Flake Co. 

There’s A Merton Cap or Hat for 
Every Sport. Chas. S. Merton & Co. 

Watch Dog of Your my | (The) 
Western Electrical Instrument Co. 

Way to a Man’s Heart (The) Log 
Cabin Products Co. Re oe Syre p). 

Whatever You 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes oy 
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COMING 


The Annual Shipbuilding 
and Fitting Out Number 


February, 1920, Issue 
the most important issue of the year 


Containing full and complete statistics 
covering shipbuilding operations in the Unit- 
ed States during the previous year, in addi- 
tion to numerous special articles of interest 
and importance to marine men everywhere, it 
has reference value possessed by no other 
issue and consequently an unusually long 
life for your announcement. 


In making up your appropriation for ad- 
vertising during 1920, remember that THE 
MARINE REVIEW offers you a complete 
national service at reasonable cost, whereby 
you can reach every portion of the marine 
field — shipbuilding, operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Include THE MARINE REVIEW in 
your 1920 schedule and let your advertising 
start with adequate space in the February 
issue—the Annual Shipbuilding and Fitting 
Out Number. 

Forms close January Sth. Reserve your space now. 
Published Monthly by 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building, Cleveland 
New York: 220 Broadway Chicago: Peoples Gas Bidg. 
sae ys — Se es 
Power Boating—The Marine Review—The Iron Trade 


Review—The Foundry—The Daily Iron 
Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations — Associated Business Papers, Inc 

















wishes to express its appre- 
ciation and offers its thanks 
to the many advertising 
and agency friends who are 
giving their loyal support 
in the present difficulty, 
due to the printers’ strike. 


We ask them to kindly 
bear with us until condi- 
tions return to normal. 


W hile There is Life, 
There’s Hope. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537 Chicago. 




























Life 


is being printed without 
omission of issue but will 
be confined to a 36-page 


paper temporarily and the 
October 16th, 23d and 30th issues 


will besome days delayed in delivery. 


We will notify all agents and 
advertisers of disruption in sched- 
ules or omissions at the earliest 
moment. 


1920 issues rapidly booking to 
maximum limit of 52 pages per issue. 


This policy assures advertisers in 
Life a guaranteed protection from 
excess of advertising competition. 


Fair warning. 
» Gee. Bee. Are 


LIFE’S. ‘Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bidg., 1537 Chicago. 
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Follow Through! 


(St full value out of your 
publication advertising 
by following through with 
direct-by-mail booklets, cata- 
logs, folders containing sam- 
ples of your goods. 

Hammermill Cover gives 
you sturdy quality, fine print- 
ing surface, wide variety of 
colors—and saves you money. 
For samples, write to Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 














Advertising to Tell What an 
Optometrist Is 


Association Is Told What an Educational Campaign Will Do for Members 


HE American Optometric As- 

sociation is planning for an 
educational campaign of advertis- 
ing in consumer mediums to ad- 
vance the interests of its mem- 
bers. There are thousands of per- 
sons, it is believed, who do net 
know the meaning of optometry. 
Truth to tell, it is a pretty good- 
sized etymological bite. The pro- 
fession can presumably use adver- 
tising to advantage in making 
known how its members can rem- 
edy certain defects of vision. 

The recent convention of the 
association endorsed the publicity 
plan, which calls for a year’s cam- 
paign in two publications of wide 
circulation, to cost $115,000. It is 
asked of association members 
that they invest one per cent of 
their yearly gross business toward 
this amount. Eugene G. Wise- 
man, a vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, outlines the benefits to be 
derived from the advertising, in 
the Optical Journal and Review. 

“Our profession is made up of 
individuals and it necessarily par- 
takes of the qualities of an. indi- 
vidual,”’ said Mr. Wiseman. “It 
must do collectively what the in- 
dividual would do individually. It 
must do collectively those ‘things 
which the individual cannot do by 
himself alone. It must realize 
that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. Its members 
must work together harmonious- 
lv, sensing the big things—seeing 
the big things—doing the big 
things, in a big way. 

“With enormous opportunities 
come great responsibilities. We 
are invested, perhaps more than 
anv other group of men, with the 
task of building a profession. 
The Present and the Future call 
upon us to build our work so it 
will grow stauncher with time—so 
that the winds of adversity will 
not destroy but only serve to 
Strengthen it. .We have the amaz- 
ing privilege of being able. te 


guide the future of thousands of 
men. Through them our decisions 
today——-your thoughts, feelings 
and actions—will act upon count- 
less millions, 

“It is our privilege, our duty, 
OUR Jos, definitely to say just what 
the future of our profession is to 
be and just what kind of services 
millions are to receive in time to 
come. But it all comes back to 
the individual. It all comes back 
to you. What are you doing to 
build your profession? Just plug- 
ging away at the same old job, 
worrying about how you are going 
to induce a few more people to 
visit you this year so that you 
will make a few more dollars to 
meet increased rent or to add 
another figure to your bank ac- 
count? 


QUICKER RESULTS FROM UNITED 


EFFORT 


“All over the country there are 
thousands of men doing this— 
thinking, scheming, planning, 
spending good money, in the effort 
to get more publicity to the end 
that they might make more money. 
That’s it—PuBLiciry. 

“They know they have got to 
have more publicity to make more 
money, so that they can have more 
time to do the things they want 
to do—study the scientific side of 
their work more thoroughly and 
carefully, invent new instruments 
and make themselves more useful 
in a technical way. Perhaps they 
want more money for the wife and 
kiddies or for thejr own pleasure 
and satisfaction. But it is a fact 
that they want more money, and 
they individually invest an enor- 
mous amount of time, energy and 
money in preparing advertise- 
ments, in seeing different people, 
in studying ways and means of all 
kinds, in high rentals, in expensive 
space, or stationery and postage, 
all to the end that they will get 
more publicity and thereby more 
money. 
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“In these several ways optome- 
trists are spending millions of dol- 
lars each year. How wasteful! 

“Why not pool our resources 
and work collectively; instead of 
trying to sell ourselves individ- 
ually to the public, why ‘not sell 
our profession—why not do a big 
thing i in a big way? 

“Individual expenditure for the 
purpose of individual gain is a 
ceaseless treadmill. It gets you 
only a little way. A little burst of 
publicity and you forge ahead for 
a time and then if you stop, back 
you inevitably go, and the whole 
job must be done over again. 
And then there are those who 
come after you—perhaps your 
son, Your success as an adver- 
tising optometrist will mean little 
for him—for the future optome- 
trist. He will have to do the same 
thing over again. Why? 

“Because you are advertising 
John Smith and when John Smith 
dies his work dies with him. Ad- 
vertise John Smith’s vocation— 
his science, his profession and it 
will live for generations after him. 
Never worry, then, about John 
Smith’s individual practice; it will 
take care of itself, if he has a rea- 
sonable degree of competence. 

“That is the job optometrists 
have, all cut out for them—to 
make their profession known. Did 
it. ever occur to you that no one 
ever asks what a dentist, or an 
osteopath, or a physician is? Yet 
probably 99 out of 100 persons in 
the United States do not know 
what an optometrist is. Many of 
your own patients do not know. 

“This situation must be bettered 
at once. Individual efforts will 
never do it. We must strike now 
while the time is ripe. We must 
sell Optometry to the American 
people, completely and conclusive- 
ly, within the next five years. We 
must teach the public always to 
associate eyes with optometry—to 
seek an optometrist when an eye- 
examination is desired. 


AFTER EDUCATING THE PEOPLE 


“Then, ultimately, our profes- 
sion—our science—will be working 
for us. To be an optometrist will 
be publicity enough. Year in and 
vear out, day and night—this seed 











































































of knowledge planted in the public 
mind will grow and bear fruit for 
us. This can be done only by col- 
lective effort—by collective invest- 
ment in a publicity fund. And that 
is the work of the Department of 
Publicity of the A. O. A. Our 
plans are made and we are going 
to carry the job through—Over the 
top.” 

Mr. Wiseman urges to members 
of the association not to delay 
ey in their quota toward the 

fund. Herein, he states, is found 
one of the avoidable items of ex- 
pense. Other co-operative funds, 
he finds, have cost as high as 30 per 
cent to collect, while the opto- 
metrists will endeavor to keep the 
expense down to less than 5 per 
cent. 

“Remember,” Mr. Wiseman 
pleads, “that other optometrists, 
just like you, have to earn a living 
while they are giving their time, 
and that they are not getting a 
cent for it. Don’t sponge on their 
enthusiasm, their willingness to 
sacrifice, by putting too great a 
burden on their shoulders. Don’t 
make them work so hard that they 
will become disgusted and give up 
this wonderful idea—this plan to 
make more money for you—to es- 
tablish you on a firmer basis in 
your own home town.” 





A State’s Campaign to Increase 
Milk Consumption 


The California Dairy Council is con- 
ducting a milk survey in the state. the 
Geo. E Eberhard Company, San Fran- 
cisco, placing the copy and conducting 
the campaign 

The purpose of the survey is to deter- 
miné the percentages of school children 
receiving or not receiving an_ adequate 
amount of milk in ty diet. Newspaper 
advertising, signed by the Dairy Council 
and the State Board. of Health, directs 
the attention of mothers to the need of 
milk as a food of first importance, par- 
ticularly for children. One advertise- 
ment urges mothers to fill out and re- 
turn the cards that will be taken to 
them from school by their children. 
There is space on the card for the child’s 
name. school grade and for the amount 
of milk he or she drinks daily—one gla¢s 

a day, a pint or more, or none at all 
Teachers fill in additional blanks for 
age. height and weight and then each 
teacher summarizes the data in the form 
of averages which she turns in to the 
principal. The latter, in turn, fills out 
a card for the whole school and sends 
it to the superintendent for the general 
compilation. 
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When the problem is 
Low Cost—but High Quality 


-when you want to turn out 
a crackerjack job, but must 
stick to the limits of a set 
cost, let this paper help you! 


Glazier Coated Book 


A Quality paper, moderately priced 


It’s a beautiful sheet, 
well made, smooth surfaced, 
and dependable on‘the press. 


Like all our other lines it is 

run through the coating machine 
twice to assure perfection of 
surface. 


If- you have a worrysome job 
on hand, or in sight, possibly 
we can help. 


Samples, dummies, prices sent 
on request. 


Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 





Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 





KALAMAZOO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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What Are the Women of 
the World Buying? 





International Meeting Called By 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 
Holds Interest for American Manu- 
facturers—Trend Toward Home 
Life in Italy, but not in China. 





WO of the speakers at the 

international meeting called by 
the National Federal of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
which was held at the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, on October 22, 
made statements in the course of 
their remarks which should be of 
interest to American manufac- 
turers. 

Dr. Clelia Lollini of Rome, Italy, 
one of the leading young women 
physicians of her country, said 
that professions for women have 
become almost a fad and that now 
there is a general tendency back 
toward training girls for wife- 
hood, motherhood, and good home 
makers. Even the feminist lead- 
ers, she said, are taking an active 
part in the movement, because they 
believe that if women are educated 
to have an intellectual life and to 
know how to make home life ideal, 
they will be more useful members 
of society. “Let us train our girls 
for active, useful lives before mar- 
riages, and give them professional 
opportunities, but at the same time, 
let us not neglect to train them 
for the larger, finer duties of a 
normal home life, which makes 
for national progress and the ad- 
vancement of the race.” 

Dr. Kahn, one of.the best known 
women physicians in China, who 
is head of one of the large hos- 
pitals there, said that a great wave 
of commercialism is sweeping 
her country. All of the women 
want to be shopkeepers, and there 
seems to be a special demand for 
umbrellas. The paper umbrella of 
their own make is no longer con- 
sidered adequate protection from 
the sun and rain, and they are de- 
manding American goods, expect- 
ing America to be the leader in 
everything. Dr. Kahn said that 


she wondered that American man- 
ufacturers have not waked up to 
the fact that China would be a 


‘good market for this particular 


article. 

Cotton goods also are in de- 
mand, because the goods produced 
in other parts of the Orient are 
not satisfactory. “Weare all right 
on our silk,” said Dr. Kahn, “but 
we need foreign cotton goods.” 
There has been quite a movement 
along the line of stock selling to 
equip factories for the production 
of cotton goods. As a demon- 
stration of the fact that they must 
either manufacture it or import 
it from America, large quantities 
of the unsatisfactory oriental cot- 
ton were collected and publicly 
burned. “ ‘American and European 
goods only’ has become a sort of 
slogan in China,” said Dr. Kahn. 

She also states that the Chinese 
women are bound to be good com- 
mercial women and will make ex- 
cellent shopkeepers, because even 
now they are the best collectors in 
China. They are persistent and 
clever at this particular line of 
business. 

“But some of the missionaries,” 
said Dr. Kahn, “are seriously dis- 
turbed because so many Chinese 
women want to become old maids, 
so that they may enter the medical 
profession. The missionaries fear 
the effect of a decrease in popula- 
tion.” However, Dr. Kahn is try- 
ing to convince them that since 
Chinese women have married and 
reared families for the last 4,000 
years, it will not be a serious detri- 
ment to the country for a few of 
them to become old maids now to 
look after the rest of the women. 





Reports for Fmplovees 

A recent issue of the “N. C. R.” the 
house-organ of the National Cash Pes 
ister Company, Dayton, O., is_entirely 
devoted to a .-¥ covering a European 
trip made by the president and eral 
manager of the organization, John H 
Patterson. The report, illustrated with 
European scenes visited by Mr. Patterson 
and oie perty is addressed to the officers 
and employees of The National Cash 
Register. It deals, in the main, with 
visits to the National Cash Register or- 
ganizations in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. where it has been operated by 
the German Government; a study of 
the problems of capital and labor abroad: 
studies of credit and exchange condi 
tions, etc. 








Labor Turnover Can Be Decreased 
By Direct Advertising 


This Result Can Be Achieved Through Cultivation of Employee Good Wil 
By Roscoe E. Scott 


National Lamp Works, Cleveland, O. 


WENTIETH-CENTURY in- 

dustry has expanded to a 
point where the typical manufac- 
turer’s employees are so numerous 
that for many purposes they can 
be efficiently reached only through 
the printed word—through direct 
advertising. It is worth noting 
that some of our big industries, 
employing thousands of men, have 
only a handful of customers on 
their books. Our shipyards and 
our locomotive works furnish ex- 
amples of this condition. Is it 
hard to imagine that in such cases 
internal advertising may soon de- 
velop to a point where it is of even 
greater importance than advertis- 
ing to the customer? 

A consideration of the increas- 
ing. prominence of the labor ele- 
ment in our country’s affairs, 
added to the impossibility of the 
factory manager coming into per- 
sonal contact with all of his peo- 
ple, makes it easy to see what a 
field there is ahead for internal 
publicity work. 

It may be frankly admitted that 
even in the largest modern plants 
the management. can still .main- 
tain personal contact with the mass 
of employees through its super- 
intetidents and foremen, just as 
the sales manager talks to the 
sales trade through his jobbers 
and dealers. But there are de- 
cided limitations to the dissemina- 
tion of ideas by personal, contact 
in a large corporation. Some fore- 
men do not have the necessary tact 
or ability to explain the company’s 
policies to the employees, or to 
foster an atmosphere of harmony 
and co-operation. Other foremen 
are too busy, or take no interest 
in anything of a non-mechanical 
nature. Still other foremen are 
perhaps not thoroughly “sold” on 


Address before Cleveland Convention, 
Direct Mail Advertisers Association, 
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the company’s policy themselves, 
and for them to educate their sub- 
ordinates would be like the blind 
leading the blind. The best fore- 
men and superintendents welcome 
advertising as a help, just as the 
best jobbers and dealers recognize 
the usefulness of dealer-helps. 

Nobody has ever proposed any 
form of advertising other than 
direct, for the primary purpose of 
conveying a message to all of the 
employees of a given concern. In 
an employees’ payroll there is a 

mailing-list that is 100 per cent 
correct. When an employer oc- 
casionally uses general mediums, 
such as the newspapers, to make an 
announcement or deliver a mes- 
sage to his people, as for example 
when a strike appears to be brew- 
ing, it is usually because he is 
seeking to influence public opinion, 
quite as much as his own em- 
ployees. Practically speaking, di- 
= advertising has the field to it- 
self, 

One of the big services that ad- 
vertising can render is in stréngth- 
ening the bonds of good will be- 
tween an institution and each em- 
ployee in that institution, inci- 
dentally reducing the huge labor- 
turnover that lack of good will 
is largely responsible for. 


ADVERTISING TO INCREASE 
INDUSTRIAL AMITY 


DIRECT 


Internal advertising will fail, if 
it is undertaken inthe spirit of 
capital, preaching a sermon at la- 
bor. Forget capital and labor. Di- 
rect advertising’s mission is sim- 
ply to spread the truth and there- 
by create good will between an 
individual and an_ institution— 
which consists of a lot of other in- 
dividuals, managers, clerks, oper- 
atives, but all of them human 
beings. 

Perhaps the problem of the in- 
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How A Retail 
Druggist Buys 


When an advertising agency pre- 
pares a plan which contemplates 
drug store distribution it attacks 
a unique field. 


The Druggist purchases and sells 
in a manner so apart from all 
other retailers that the problem of 
selling him is equally apart. 


Our experience in this phase of 
merchandising has aided us in 
developing some unusual sales- 
plans. 


We will be glad to give the benefit 
of this experience to a manu- 
facturer who desires to secure dis- 
tribution first and to have his 
product advertised afterward. 


THE CLIFFORD BLEYER Co. 
ADVERTISING 


20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
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ERWIN & WASEY COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 











Our relation with the 
client are perhaps more 
intimate and confiden- 


tial than is the rule, 


since we try to 


as a part of his organ- 


ization rather than es 
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stability, the perpetual shifting, 
of factory personnel can be more 
clearly visualized by considering 
one of those rare exceptions that 
prove the rule. The General Elec- 
tric Company has in one of its fac- 
tories, in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, a worker who has been with 
that particular plant, and its pre- 
decessor, for forty-five years. The 
people who ‘stay with their jobs 
only forty-five weeks are a thou- 
sand times more common than the 
otie who sojourns forty-five years. 
Even if direct advertising can on- 
ly slightly ameliorate this condi- 
tion, it has a field for tremendous 
helpfulness in large establish- 
ments. 

Employers who do not offer 
good wages, good hours and good 
treatment would do better to keep 
away from internal advertising, 
for it is easily understood that it 
doesn’t pay to advertise unless or 
until there is something to shout 
about. But when the level best 
has been done to provide good 
working conditions, such efforts 
cannot be expected, unheralded, to 
solve every difficulty with labor— 
a fact which many employers have 
discovered to their sorrow. It is 
just as unreasonable to expect wel- 
fare work and wartime wages to 
make a satisfied body of people 
as it would be to expect a large 
distribution of goods without ad- 
verttsing. 

A company may spend $20,000 
or more on a special ventilating 
and air-washing system, in order 
to provide the best possible breath- 
ing conditions in the factory, but 
does Mary Ann Perkins give that 
fact a moment’s thought before 
taking it into her head to “lay off 
a few weeks?” Maybe she does; 
perhaps she takes into considera- 
tion the various efforts that have 
been made on her behalf and de- 
cides that she, in turn, will do the 
square thing by her employer. If 
she takes this view of the matter, 
it is probably, in part at least, the 
unconscious, cumulative effect of 
tactful and persistent advertising. 

The employees’ magazine is a 
logical starting-point for any pro- 
gramme of internal publicity. 
There are some splendid magazines 
of this sort and they are good-will 


builders of unquestioned value. 

In the plants of the National 
Lamp Works there is another 
form of advertising which in some 
of its features is rather unusual. 
It is a system of placarding which 
was put into operation about two 
and a half years ago. It is a 
three-fold system, comprising: 

Permanent printed signs, pro- 
tected by’glass in wooden frames. 

Printed placards protected by 
celluloid in slotted frames so as 
to be easily removed—these pla- 
cards are changed every few 
weeks. 

Printed cards of standard post- 
card size, placed in large numbers 
throughout the factories in holders 
of three specially-designed types. 
These cards also are changed at 
periodic intervals, the idea being 
to insert new copy before the old 
copy becomes stale. 


CONSISTENT CAMPAIGN OF NATIONAL 
LAMP WORKS 


Under this “Good Will Placard 
System,” as it is termed, about 
80,000 pieces of printed matter are 
displayed annually. 

The purpose of the large per- 
manent signs it to advertise cer- 
tain definite facilities, or beneficial 
features of the plant. One sign, 
for example, referring to the air- 
washing system, reads as follows: 

“Your health is priceless. 

“You value it—we value it, too. 

“We value it so much that we 
have put in a special ventilating 
plant, costing many thousand dol 
lars, to change the air in here 
completely every few minutes and 
prepare it for your lungs. The air 
is purified, then moistened so 4s 
not to be harmfully dry, heated 
or cooled (as needed), and forced 
into this room by a powerful fan. 

“No poor air conditions for our 
people—not if the management can 
help it!” 

Similar signs feature the pure 
drinking water; large windows; 
fireproof doors; clothing lockers ; 
toilet facilities; fire extinguishers ; 
safety appliances and so forth. 

Progressive executives often 
consider it their duty to provide 
safe, sightly and sanitary plant fa- 
cilities, whether the employees 
appreciate them or not, but pro- 
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gressive executives do not over- 
look the desirability of apprecia- 
tion. Appreciation is secured 
through advertising, because the 
advertising causes the reader to 
open his eyes and trace a personal 
connection between the various 
plant features and his own indi- 
vidual self. 

These little printed placards are 
designed to foster a saner, more 
American attitude: The attitude 
of putting everything possible in- 
to one’s job for the sake of get- 
ting everything possible out of it. 

cod will, of course, cannot be 
artificially created by advertising. 

will must originate at the 
top—it must radiate from the man- 
agement, But .advertising is an 
important factor in the distribution 
of good will, just as much as in 
the distribution of tangible mer- 
chandise. 

An interesting test of the ef- 
fectiveness of the placard adver- 
tising system was made in a cer- 
tain department employing over 
100 men, all members of a trade 
union. Unexplained absences from 
work were becoming quite com- 
mon. On a certain day the ad- 
vertising was installed, and pla- 
cards covering in a tactful way the 
subject of absenteeism were fea- 
tured. The time cards for the fol- 
lowing month showed a drop of 
more than twenty-five per cent 
in the percentage of absences. 

It is possible to convince almost 
any reasonable employment man- 
ager, by using his own figures, that 
internal advertising is worth his 
trying for the sake of the stabil- 
izing effect, if nothing more. First 
find out, how much he figures it 
costs him to hire and train a new 
employee. Suppose that this cost 
of breaking in a new worker is 
$100—it. often exceeds that—and 
assume 500 workers in the plant. 
That means a cost of $5,000 a 
month for labor turnover, assum- 
ing that the average duration of 
employment is ten months. In 
many factories employing girls the 
average duration is less than ten 
months. $5,000 a month—just for 
replacing the operators who quit! 
What manager would not gladly 
spend one or two per cent of that 
amount in advertising, in the hope 
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of reducing the total cost by a 
much larger percentage? 





Japan’s Growth as a Toy 


Maker 

What is Japan’s future outlook as to 
the world trade now that competition will 
again take place from all the European 
countries? 

At present she holds first place in 
exports of dolls and toys, the same being 
over four million dollars for the year 
1917, and she will not throw away the 
knowledge which has come to her. They 
have studied this market thoroughly as 
well as the com tion which is liable to 
come from all other sources in the 
future, and they entered into the manu- 
facture of these lines with the idea and 
intention that when the time came to 
meet all competition they would be able 
to retain their markets. While the new 
lines developed were at first poorly made, 
flimsy and crude in design, they have 
improved wonderfully in the manufac- 
ture of bisque head dolls, bisque baby 
dolls, celluloid dolls and toys, china tea 
sets, fancy designed Christmas tree orna- 
ments and beads and especially har- 
monicas—these items now being perfectly 
tuned and finished in the largest har- 
monica factory in the world. 

Japan does not attempt to compete 
with American made toys, and such toys 
as they manufacture are not made in 
America, so that Japan looks to America 
for its future big market and co-opera- 
tion to help meet German competition. 
—Playthings. 

Buying and Selling Clubs 
in Missouri 

Community buying and selling clubs 
may be established in Missouri under the 
goovtsions of legislation enacted by the 

ftieth general assembly of that State, 
and recently approved by the governor. 
The legislation makes it possible for 
an association to be formed which 
has the privileges which are extended 
to a corporation, that is, the personal 
property and other individual holdings 
of members in case of a financial 
mishap are exempt from seizure for debts 
or similar obligations. The legislation 
enacted intends that through one of the 
proposed community associations farmers 
can sell directly to municipal clubs of the 
same character or to wholesalers or re- 
tailers or to individuals, and gather 
in the top market prices without paying 
the commissions or profits exacted by 
local buyers and shippers and city com- 
mission men, or losing through the man- 
ipulations of the men to whom they con- 
sign products for sale. 

Another, feature of the legislation is 
that merchandise and other necessities 
the farmers need, in turn, can 
purchased in carload lots through such 
an agency from manufacturers and other 
producers at the lowest figures. 


Miami “Herald” Ownership 


Changed 
Control of the Miami, Fla., Herald has 
been acquired from the Flagler estate 
holdings, by Frank B. Shutts, 
Stoneman and Edward Taylor. 
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The Choice of 
The Majority 


- 


For Auto 
and Tire 


Advertising 


The Syracuse Post-Standard during’ nine 
months of 1919, carried nearly as much auto 
and tire advertising as the combined total of 
the competing Sunday and two evening news- 
papers. Local dealers and national advertisers 
are quick to realize the wonderful trade op- 
portunities in the busy and responsive terri- 
tory dominated by the Daily and Sunday 
Post-Standard. 


The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 
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Proves Its Case in 15 Minutes 


The Dictaphone is the best way to handle the daily 
mass of copy, letters, memos, instructions, data, 
which every advertising man is daily confronted 
with. A 15-minute demonstration will prove it to 
you in your office, on your work. 

Make an appointment today. Branches in all 
principal cities—see your telephone book. 


THE DICTAPHONE 
Dept. 134-J, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Write for Booklet 
**The Man at the Desk”’ 







There is but one Dictaphone, trade- 

marked “The Dictaphone,” made and 

—_" d by the Col hi Grapho- 
Company. 
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Better Pastry from Pastry Flour, 
Keynote of This Campaign 


Miller in Soft-Wheat Region Advertises to Spread Knowledge of His Product 


By Margaret A. Bartlett 


;;DUCATING the housewife to 
the use of a special, separate 
flour for her pastry cooking, and ed- 
ucating the dealer to the handling 
and selling of such a flour seem 
scarcely necessary in certain parts 
of the country. Back in New Eng- 
land every housewife, so it seemed, 
had her bag of pastry flour along- 
side her bag of bread flour. She 
didn’t know exactly what the differ- 
ence between the two was: she only 
knew that pastry flour made lighter, 
better cakes and pie-crust. In order- 
ing flour, the housewife invariably 
was asked by the grocer: ‘‘ Bread or 
pastry?” 

Yet here in Colorado when I 
ordered pastry flour, I was sent 
from one store my regular bread 
flour, and from another, a package 
ofa nationally advertised especially 
prepared cake-flour. I mentioned 
the fact to several neighbors. ‘ Pas- 
try flour?’’ they said, ‘‘why, we al- 
ways use the same flour for both 
bread and pastry.’’ Flour was flour 
to them, and no more! 

Yet there is a distinct difference 
between the two flours. Bread flour 
is milled from hard-kernelled wheat. 
It contains a large proportion of 
gluten, the nitrogenous property of 
the wheat grain, which makes bone 
and muscle — the reason bread is 
such a highly nutritious food. Pas- 
try flour, on the other hand, is 
milled from soft-kernelled wheat. 
It contains less gluten, and is, there- 
fore, preferable for fine cooking. It 
can easily be detected by its appear- 
ance and “feel,”’ being whiter, 

“softer” and finer than bread flour. 
When squeezed it forms a soft ball. 

Now both the soft-kernelled and 
the hard-kernelled wheat must be 
converted into flour, and since it is 
the hard-kernelled variety which 
contains the most gluten — prime 
requisite of a good bread flour — it 
is obvious that housewives should 
be educated to the use of the prod- 
uct of the soft-kernelled wheat — 


the flour especially adapted for the 
best pastry cooking. 

True, there are blends, The 
most widely known flours are 
‘scientifically blended’’ to make a 
superior ‘‘general purpose”’ flour — 
so ‘‘scientifically,"’ in fact, that the 
statement has been made by many 
housewives of a former generation 
that they have ‘‘taken the staff out 
of the staff of life.’ And, to a cer- 
tain extent, that istrue. There may 
be flours blended from soft and hard 
wheat so as to be ‘“‘equally good for 
both bread and pastry”; but they 
cannot at one and the same time be 
best for bread and best for pastry. 


TWO FLOURS TO SELL—HOW 
ADVERTISING HELPED 


It was, therefore, to educate the 
housewife to the use of these two dis- 
tinct flours — bread and pastry — 
that the Vancouver Milling and 
Grain Co., of Vancouver, Canada, 
launched two advertising campaigns 
thissummer. The first, which made 
its appearance early in the season, 
about the time the soldier boys were 
returning home, mouths watering 
for home-cooked food, was designed 
to impress the housewife with the 
better results she could obtain by 
using a pastry flour for her pies and 
cakes. The second, appearing only 
recently in the Vancouver dailies, 
played up the high gluten content, 
and, consequently, the high nutri- 
tive value, of the bread flour. 

Wheat is grown in the vicinity of 
Vancouver—along the Lower Main- 
land of British Columbia — to 
quite an extent; but it is of the soft 
variety. Practically all the ard 
wheat is imported from the high 
Canadian prairies. Yet, because of 
the presence of so much soft wheat, 
a proportionately large amount is 
milled. And it is by no means en- 
tirely blended with the. prairie 
wheat.to make an all-round flour. 
Pastry flour is abundant in British 
Columbia. Every grocer handles it, 
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1 ly in small ten-pound sacks, 
and every housekeeper, who follows 
the ads, has seen it mentioned in 
the grocery quotations of the large 
department stores. But every 
housekeeper by no means uses .pas- 
try flour for her fine cooking. To 
many, flour is flour, one kind as 
good as another. 

To induce these housewives to 
try a sack of its Wild Rose Pastry 
Flour, the milling company ran a 
series of ten-inch, three-column 
advertisements in the Vancouver 
dailies, depicting in the most appe- 
tizing manner the perfect pastries 
that could be made from the use of 
the special flour. Readers were told 
why pastry flour is preferable to 
rapa f our for their fine cook- 
ing — the very reason that it made 
lighter, fluffer cakes and pie-crust. 
And, more interesting still, they 
were told, ‘‘you’ll save 25 per cent 
in shortening and less handling"’ — 
a real drawing card, for what woman 
is there who does not like to feel 
that she is economizing on both 
money and labor? 

And the ads pulled. Fifty thou- 
sand ten-pound sacks was the quota 
asked of the advertising agency. In 
the three months that the campaign 
lasted, 105,000 sacks were sold. 

Later came the bread flour cam- 
paign. Its main purpose was, of 
course, to induce the housewife to 
bake her own bread, but incidentally 
it worked for the sale of pastry flour, 
for this campaign was likewise edu- 
cational. It told why the Royal 
Standard Flour made the best bread 
possible — because it was the rich- 
est in gluten. Though it might be 
in appearance like any other flour, 
daily laboratory tests proved it 
highest in gluten content, and there- 
fore the greatest maker of muscle 
and energy. 

Bread flour for the gluten it con- 
tains: pastry flour for its lightness 
and adaptability to pastry cooking. 
Thus were the two flours differen- 
tiated in the minds of the house- 
wives of Vancouver. Royal Stan- 
dard Bread Flour to provide her 
family with the greatest body- 
building food: Wild Rose Pastry 
Flour to make her cakes and pies 
the lightest, puffiest delicacies ever 
tasted. Though she had been con- 
tent before with one general pur- 
pose flour, she was now going to de- 
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mand the flour for her bread that 
would give to her family the most 
energy and muscle-producing ele- 
ments, and for her cake, the flour 
which would insure her best results. 

As for the dealer, he was shown 
how he could sell two bags of flour 
at one sale, or a sack of Wild Rose 
Pastry Flour along with a loaf of 
bread. He could double up on sales 
with no added overhead expense. 
The company went to the limit in 
dealer helps. There were window 
displays, contests, letters to his cus- 
tomers. ‘‘ Make two dollars (profit)"” 
he was told, “grow where one grew 
before."’ And it looked probable to 
him that he could do it. Therefore, 
he entered heart and soul into push- 
ing both a bread and a pastry flour 
rather than one all-round, general- 
purpose brand. 





China Discovers America 

Truly representative American news 
is being distributed in China for the first 
time in the history of the country. 
Heretofore the only American European 
news received in China was distributed 
by Reuters or by the German Agency 
Ostasiasche Lloyd or by the Japanese 
Howey Kokusai. In spite of the fact 
that American news has m made 
available, the news printed in the Far 
East has been largely limited to reports 
of crime and corruption, 

During the early months of the war 
the Committee on Public Information 
established an American news agency 
which, though the Chinese people have 
been led to misunderstand us, leaped 
into instant popularity. After the arm- 
istice, when Government funds were 
no longed available, American business 
men founded a corporation to maintain 
the American news agency with private 
capital. This organization intends to 
carry out advertising campaigns, to 
translate and publish American books, 
collect crop reports and to distribute 
American seeds to Chinese farmers.— 
The Nation’s Buseness. 


Canadian Pulp Exports Increase 

Canadian exports of pulp and paper 
during Atgust, 1919, amounted in 
value to $8,348,179, as compared with 
$7,118,398 in August, 1918, a gain for 
this year of $1,229,781. Exports of 
ulpwood amounted to $944,877 against 
$1,978,012 a year ago, a falling off of 


$1,033,135. 
The paper exports included 57,817 tons 
of newsprint, valued at $4,140,812, the 
importing countries including the United 
Kingdom, United States, Argentine Re- 
public, Australia, Brazil, British South 
Africa, Cuba, New Zealand, and Peru. 


L. B. Jones Is a Kodak Director 
L. B. Jones, advertising manager of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
.» has been elected a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 
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McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE 


announces 


The November issue of McClure’s 
is being printed in Cincinnati. 
The average date for distribution of 
this issue will be November 12th. 


The December issue of McClure’s 
will also be printed in Cincinnati. 
The average date for distribution of 
this issue will be December Ist. 


A. S. MOORE 


Business Manager 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 


LUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York CITy 
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Erroneous Economic Articles That 
Pervert Public Thinking 


The Case of the Safety Razor— What It Costs to Make It and to Sell It 


By Halbert P. Gillette 


Editor of Engineering and Contracting 


ye will American daily 
papers come to realize that 
it is an economic crime to publish 
articles on economic subjects by 
authors that lack adequate econo- 
mic knowledge? Probably not 
until scientific and professional 
men go to editors and publishers 
of daily papers and show them the 
blunders that non-technical auth- 
ors are constantly making. 

As an illustration of the sort of 
current literature that is repre- 
hensible because .of its technical 
errors I will cite a recent article 
in the Los Angeles Times by 
Frederick J. Haskin. Mr. Has- 
kin’s theme is the high cost of re- 
tailing products. He gives the 
following examples to illustrate 
the point: No. 1, “a certain popu- 
lar safety razor which sells for $5 
is made at a shop cost of one-tenth 
of that amount.” No. 2, it costs 
0.5 to 0.75 ct. per kilowatt hour 
to generate electricity from coal, 
but “the public, in most places, 
may have to pay Io ct. per kilo- 
watt hour.” No. 3, “the shop cost 
of making a high-grade typewriter 
to sell for $100, is estimated by 
experts at from $12 to $18 each.” 
No. 4, an electric motor that sells 
for $6 can be made for $1. 

It is apparent that Mr. Haskin 
does not know the meaning of the 
term “shop cost,” for he says: 

“Shop cost includes labor, ma- 
terials, interest on the actual in- 
vestment in machinery, and the 
amount involved in the deteriora- 
tion of the machinerv. It does 
not include the salaries of execu- 
tives, and other purely administra- 
tive, expenses. It is the actual 
cost of making the article.” 

As a matter of fact “shop cost” 
includes no “overhead costs”—not 
even interest, depreciation or taxes 
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on the plant. Usually the “over- 
head costs”: of manufacturers 
equal or exceed the “shop costs.” 
In the case of the $5 safety razor, 
the major part of the cost is the 
cost of advertising and the dis- 
count to the retail dealers. I was 
told several years ago (by a man 
who knows) that the cost of sell- 
ing a $5 safety razor was $2. Mr. 
Haskin states that the sales com- 
pany that markets this razor pays 
the manufacturer $2 a razor. If, 
then, the selling cost and discount 
is $2 more, the profit to the sell- 
ing company is not more than $1. 
If the “shop cost” of the razor 
is 50 cents, it.is probable that 
the overhead costs are another 50 
cents, making a total “manufac- 
turing cost” of $1. 


ARGUMENT FAR AFIELD 


The resulting $1 profit made by 
the manufacturer would be pro- 
perly regarded as very great, were 
it not that the razor is patented. 
Moreover, this was the first safety 
razor ever manufactured and sold 
in large quantities. Prior to its 
use, millions of men either spent 
15 cents for a shave or butchered 
their faces. At 15 cents a shave 
three times weekly, the cost of -be- 
ing shaved is $23.40 a year, to 
say nothing of the value of the 
time lost waiting to be shaved. 
So the man that pays $5 for the 
safety razor saves its full price in 
less than 3 months. 

But in order to induce the aver- 
age man to make an annual profit 
of more than 400 per cent on his 
$5 investment in a safety razor, 
it was necessary to conduct a great 
educational campaign. The cheap- 
est way to educate the average man 
to buy a given thing is by adver- 
tising. So, even though it costs $2 
per razor to advertise it, the cost 
of educating men to use a safety 
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razor is very moderate compared 
with the saving effected by its use. 
Surely the inventor of the safety 
razor is entitled to $1 a razor dur- 
ing the 17-year life of his patent. 
Not less certain is it that the man 
at the head of the sales company 
is entitled to another dollar per 
razor for the novelty of his idea 
in marketing the razor in great 
numbers by liberal advertising. 
Mr. Haskin says of this man: 
“It is said that the man who de- 
signed and first made this razor 
for less than half a dollar, intend- 
ed to sell it for a dollar. He could 
have made a nice profit at: that 
figure, and could have done a cer- 
tain amount of advertising, which 
is, of course, absolutely necess- 
sary. His business associate ex- 
pressed the opinion that the razor 
could be sold for much more than 
a dollar. The inventor disagreed. 
They ended by forming two cor- 
porations—a manufacturing com- 
pany and a sales company. The 
sales company bought the output 
of the manufacturing company at 
$2 for each razor, and sold the 
razors for $5 each. Moreover, it 
sold millions of them all over the 
world. African chiefs and South 
Americans and Russians have cor- 
roborated the judgment of the 
sales manager that the public 
would pay $5 for a 50-cent razor, 
just as quickly as it would pay $1.” 


NOT ALL THE TRUTH 


The “business associate” who 
conceived the idea of putting a 
$5 price on this invention, and 
who had the courage to plan and 
the ability to execute a great sell- 
ing campaign, is as much entitled 
to reward. as the inventor himself. 
The public is prone to overlook 
the gain that it realizes from the 
exercise of brains by such men as 
the man who conceived and exe- 
cuted the great idea of educating 
millions of men to use a safety 
razor. Mr. Haskin not only over- 
looks this economic factor entire- 
ly, but fails even to see that the 
inventor of the safety razor was 
entitled to a liberal reward. 

Passing to Mr. Haskin’s second 
example, we have another sort of 
economic blunder on his part. It 
is true that electric current could 




























































be generated for about three-quar- 
ters of a cent per kilowatt hour 
prior to the war, but only where 
the “load factor” was very high, 
the plant large, and the price "a 
coal low. Now it happens that 
the average householder has a 
very low “load factor,” since he 
uses current only about 3 hours 
out of the 24, and even then not 
ordinarily up to the capacity of 
his lamps, etc.. Nevertheless, there 
is the annual interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes on the meter, wires 
and poles that serve him, entire- 
ly independent of the number of 
hours that he uses the current. 

Reading a customer’s meter, bill- 
ing him, bookkeeping, interest, 
depreciation and repairs on the 
meter and service wire from the 
street to the house amount to 
about $7.50 per residence customer 
per year (at pre-war prices). But 
the average residence customer 
uses only 250 kilowatt hours per 
year, so that this “service cost” 
alone amounts to 3 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. To this must be added 
the cost of generating current at 
the low station load factor (say, 
15 per cent) attributable to resi- 
dence customers or about 2.5 cents 
per kilowatt hour. And to this 
must be added the cost of dis- 
tributing the current also at this 
low load factor, or about 2 cents 
per kilowatt hour. This makes a 
total pre-war cost of 7.5 cents per 
kilowatt hour for the average resi- 
dence customer of a steam-elec- 
tric plant, allowing 7 per cent in- 
terest on the investment. The 
reader is referred to pages 62 to 
82 of the Handbook of Mechanical 
and Electrical Cost Data, by Gil- 
lette and Dana, for a detailed 
analysis of the costs of generating 
and distributing current to differ- 
ent classes of customers. 

To Mr. Haskin the gap between 
a generating cost of 0.8 cents per 
kilowatt hour (at a 50 per cent 
station load factor) and an 8 cent 
kilowatt hour charge, a residence 
customer (at a 15 per cent sta- 
tion load factor) .seems to indi- 
cate either woeful economic man- 
agement or profiteering, for he 
says: 

“Tt may be argued that the other 
9 cents (the difference between 
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ber issues of St. Nicholas 
will be published out of New 
York City and distributed on 
our regular basis so as not to 
seriously interfere with former 
schedules. | 


The November issue of the 
Century will be slightly delay- 
ed inasmuch as this issue is 
completely tied up in New 


York. 

The December issue of 
Century will be published 
along about the first of De- 
cember. 

Succeeding issues of both 
Century and St. Nicholas will 
be published regularly here- 


after. 





























HE November and Decem- . 
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DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 








@ Beginning November 8th, the DRY 
GOODS ECONOMIST resumes 
printed publication. 


q¢ From then until further notice it will 
be printed in our St. Louis plant. 


Published every Saturday. Type page size 
7%" x 10%". 


& 


Forms close in New York one week prior to 
date of issue. 


Forms close in St. Louis on Monday prior 
to date of issue. 


When it is necessary to see proofs allow 4 
days extra. 


Fae aes 


Send western copy direct to St. Louis. 


Eastern copy not ready in time to reach 
New York by Saturday prior to date of 
issue should be sent direct to St. Louis, 
and New York office advised. 


A A 





DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
1827 LOCUST. STREET ST. LOUIS 
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a I cent cost of generating and a 
10 cent price) is cost of distribu- 
tion, but the argument will hard- 
ly hold. It costs less to distribute 
electric current over a wire than 
it does to distribute other com- 
modities by auto or horsepower. 
Yet, almost any commodity can 
be distributed in the latter way 
for far less than goo per cent of 
its value. And, besides, the com- 
panies that supply the Govern- 
ment current at 2 cents are not 
losing money. This discrepancy 
between shop cost and selling price 
represents economic waste, and is 
a large factor in the high cost of 
living. There is no intention here 
to fix, or even suggest blame for 
this waste. It may be due in part 
to the charging of excessive profits 
by the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, or all three. It 
may be due in part to wasteful and 
inefficient methods on the part of 
one or all of these factors. It 
may be due primarily to the fact 
that our whole industrial system 
is loosely and inefficiently organ- 
ized.” 

Mr. Haskin’s attempt to reason 
by analogy between the cost of 
distributing electric current by 
wire and hauling commodities by 
auto truck is an excellent illus- 
tration of his lack of knowledge 
of industrial economics. Yet he 
evidently is one who seeks to re- 
form economic ills! But I blame 
such economically uneducated 
writers less than I blame the per- 
iodicals that publish their decep- 
tive illustrations and inferences. 
Perhaps we should carry the blame 
still farther back, and place it 
upon the shoulders of engineers 
and other economists who fail to 
point out to editors of daily pa- 
pers and magazines the economic 
blunders made by contributors. °* 

Engineering societies have been 
derelict in their public duty in not 
attempting to persuade the public 
press to eliminate economic ar- 
ticles by non-technical men, unless 
such articles have been edited by 


men competent to judge their 
truth. 

ae A McKinney, formerly with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, 


is now with the Brotherton- Noble Co., 
Detroit. 
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W. N. Record Made an Officer 


of Frank Agency 
Willard -N. Record, who has been 
eneral manager since 1903 of the 
hicago branch of Albert Frank & Com- 
any, advertising agency, New York, has 
een made second vice-president of the 
organization and wil continue to 


direct the company’s interest in the 
middle west. 
Charles Keller has been made 


manager of the service department of 
the Chicago branch and Lloyd B. Myers 
as been made a member of the service 
department of the New York office of the 
agency. 

The service department of the New 

York office has been enlarged through 
the acquisition of Frank ‘a Farnham, 
formerly vice-president of Rex W. Wad- 
man, Inc., advertising agenc New 
York; Waido W. Sellow, former y adver- 
tising and sales manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the New York 
Edison Company, and Jerome E. Walter, 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of L. S. Plaut & Co., department store, 
Newark, N. J. 
M. erman, who has been in 
charge of the service department at New 
York, has been made manager of the 
sales department in the latter city. 





Seelye & Brown Agency Staff 


Increased 

C. C. Smith, who was formerly with 
the Campbell- Ewald Co., Chicago, has 
become head of the space buying and 
market analysis departments of Seelye & 
Brown, Inc., advertising agency, Detroit. 
This agency has also obtained the ser- 
vices of George Wallace, who during 
the last eight years has been engaged in 
banking and investment work. Mr. 
Wallace will be in charge of financial 
advertising for Seelve & own, Inc. 


A. F. Ashbacker With Batten 


A. F. Ashbacker, who was manager 
of the copy service department of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York, for a period of six years and who 
was for a short time with the Gage Pub- 
lishing Company and the Mail Order 
Advertising Service, both of New York, 
is now a member of the copy staff of 
George Battén Company, Incorporated, 
New York. 


Julius B. Parkell Is Dead 


Julius B. Parkell, vice- a? 7% of the 
Branin-Parkell Agency, ne., St. Louis, 
died on October 19. r. Parkell was at 
one time advertising agent of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad, and 
before entering agency work was with 
the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 


The Leader Publishing Co., Inc., 
Staunton, Va., publisher of The Morning 
Leader, and d The Evening Leader, has 
purchased The Daily News of Staunton, 
Va. Hereafter The Leader Publishing 
Co. will issue two papers to be known 
as The Evening Leader, and The Morn 
ing News. 






















































































& 
The 


Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Welch’s Grapelade is a 
big, outstanding suc- 
cess of 1919 


In Atlanta, the crucial 
first newspaper advertis- 
ing schedule was carried 
in The Atlanta Journal 
alone. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


S to a choice 
between the 
general and the 
specific, there 
can be but one 
answer. 


ars eo 
is Specifically and 
Exclusively 


Underwear and 
Hosiery 








320 Broadway, New York 
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A Returning Sailor 
Talks on Wages 


(Continued from page 6) 





and others who were thinking 
along national lines. He tried to 
show that: 

We have representatives at 
Washington of such places as 
Pennsylvania, Idaho and Vermont, 
whose inhabitants have nothing 
particularly in common except a 
postal address. If we, the people, 
want to deal with longshoremen, 
steel workers, mechanical en- 
gineers, capitalists or manufac- 
turers’ associations, we are forced 
to go outside of our government 
institution and deal with business 
associations or trade unions, with 
no legislative or administrative 
power, that often do not repre- 
sent the entire industry and, are 
organized to fight only for their 
own unrelated rights, without due 
consideration’ for the far greater 
right of the public. 

While he had the greatest re- 
spect for members of Congress 
and knew who his own representa- 
tive was, which was more than I 
could tell, he pointed out that 
such a member of Congress is sel- 
dom a renresentative business man 
or identified with any particular 
industrv and if he was, he ought 
not to be. He is paid to look out 
for the interest of the nation, so 
that if we, the people, want to find 
out anything about any particular 
trade, or if our representative is 
called upon to vote about the in- 
terest of any particular national 
industry. he is at a total less. To 
put upon the representative from 
Vermont the responsibility for the 
well being of the steel trade in all 
its phases is like turning over the 
task of revising our currency sys- 
tem to the W. C. T. U. 

Associations of manufacturers 
are particularly interested in 
prices, and labor unions particu- 
larly interested in hours of labor 
and wages; have each done a great 
deal to promote their own par- 
ticular interest, but there is to-day 
a more important interest than 
either of these, and that is, the 
good health of the industry upon 
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It is our ‘business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit - 











These Are Rotarians 


Thousands of the leading industrial and commercial institutions of the World are repre- 
sented in Rotary and subscribers to THE ROTARIAN—for example, the following are a 
few of the well-known concerns in Toledo, Ohio, that are Rotarians: 


Willys-Overland Company The Owens Bottle Machinery Company 
Manufacturer Automobiles Manufacturer Bottle Machinery 

Electric Auto Lite Company Libby Glass Company 
Automobile Starters Manufacturer Cut Glass 

Champion Spark Plug Company Toledo Railways & Light Company 
Manufacturer Spark Plugs Street Railway and Lighting 

Toledo Ship Building Company De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company 
Ship Builders Manufacturer Atomizers 


This is only a limited list of those in Toledo, and remember, that there are 550 cities in 
which there are Rotary Clubs and in each place the leading business men are Rotarians 
and readers of THE ROTARIAN, representing UNLIMITED BUYING POWER. Get 
your interesting sales story before them THE their own magazine. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


Eastern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Weis W. ConsTaNTINE : Frank R. JENNINGS 
31 East 17th St., New York Great Britain 91Q So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Tuos. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Chariotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Breeder’s Gazette 
Holiday Number 


FOR 1919 will be issued under date of DEC. 25, 
Arrangements for space should be made at once as forms 
must be gotten ready weeks in advance of publication date. 
No advance in rate for space in this beautiful number. 
Distribution more than 90,000 copies. 


The Gazette Holiday Numbers have for more than two 
decades ranked as the outstanding farm journal produc- 


tions year after year. 





SOME COMMENT ON THE 1918 NUMBER 


Dr. C. W. MARTIME, Opdyke, 
Ill., writes: “The Holiday Num- 
ber is simply fine. Each number 
seems the best.” 


Watrter F. Gerwic, Ogle Co., 
Ill., writes: “I have your Holi- 
day Number and say without 
hesitation that it is the best is- 
sue I have yet received. It im- 
presses me as a paper that stands 
by itself and makes a good show- 
ing.” 

Von L. THompson, Birmingham, 


Ala., writes: “I have read the 
Holiday Number with great 
pleasure and profit It is cer- 


tainly a grand issue.” 

H. C. Rosey, Madison Co., O., 
writes: “It is evident that the 
Holiday Number of THE GAZETTE 
was prepared by capable hands, 
and at no little expense. HEH is 
certainly a revelation in the 
printer’s art.” 

I. B. Moore, Licking Co., O., 
writes: “I wish to congratulate 
you on the Holiday Number of 
THE GAZETTE. It is a masterpiece 
and will be greatly appreciated 
by every one of your subscrib- 
ers.” 

J. N. Timms of the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, Guelph, On- 
tario, writes: “I have enjoyed 
looking through the Holiday 
Number of THE GazeTTe. It is 
about the finest edition of its 
kind that I have seen. The pic- 
tures of live stock which you 
are so generous with are worth 
a-.great deal in themselves.” 

J. M. RANDLES, Waukesha Co., 
Wis.: “The Holiday Number was 
the best you’ have ever printed.” 


Cc. MATTHEWS, Putnam, Ont., 
writes: “The Christmas Number 
of THE GAZETTE is a fine one. I 
would rather have it than any 
one in the country.” 


I. J. Swayer, Pickaway Co., O., 
writes: “I want to endeavor to 
thank you for the beautiful Holi- 
day Number of THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE. It is on our library 
table the year ’round.”’ 

R. W. SoNNENMOSER, Platte Co., 
Mo., writes: “We think THE Ga- 
ZETTE the finest live stock paper 
issued. The Christmas Number 
was grand. The beautiful scenes 
of winter-time, the charming 
sketches and poems, the pictures 
of live stock and the pages of ad- 
vertising made a journal which 
up-to-date farmers and breeders 
keenly appreciate.” 

James A. BREEN, Jefferson Co.,, 
Colo., writes: “I think the Holi- 
day Number the finest edition of 
any magazine I have ever seen.” 

Pror. J. J. Hooper, Kentucky 
State University, Lexington: 
“Splendid; full of useful breed 
history. I will use it with my 
students.” 

Jacop A. Davy, Miami Co., O., 
writes: ‘“‘The Christmas GAZETTE 
will do more to make farmers 
appreciate what splendid possi- 
bilities lie before them and pro- 
mote the spirit of achievement 
than all other influences com- 
bined.” 


F. L. CricKMAN, Macon Co., IIL, 
writes: “I enjoyed the Christ- 
mas Number very much. It is 
the best that you have ever pub- 
lished.”’ 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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which they both depend, to the 

nation and to the consumer who 

makes up so great a part of the 

nation. 

THE SAILOR’S SOLUTION FOR GOVERN- 
ING INDUSTRY 


In order to work for the best 
interests of all, it was his idea 
that some sort of local govern- 
ment in industry should be set up. 
That, he said, could best be done 
by trade associations and by the 
labor unions. He knew from his 
own experience what the Red 
Cross, War Savings Stamps and 
all the other government activities 
had accomplished, and was con- 
vinced that it had been done al- 
most entirely through the hard 
work of the people in the local 
community, and that it was the 
best way to bring about the kind 
of co-operation which was essen- 
tial to national prosperity. Every 
manufacturer, under this. plan, 
would be made to join a manu- 
facturers’ association, and every 
man a trade union, and each of 
these associations would be held 
legally responsible for the actions 
of their individual members. 

All questions applying to wages, 
the position of women in labor, 
hours, application of science in in- 
dustry, training, etc., would be re- 
ferred to these local councils for 
action, because they would know 
something about the matter. From 
these local councils, could be con- 
structed a national trade council 
over which would be placed some 
member of the cabinet, whose job 
it would be to secure for America 
a just proportion of the trade in 
the world without exploiting our 
own workers or any part of the 
community. Governing bodies in 
each industry would thus be com- 
posed one half of workers with 
management and capital the other 
half. These bodies would be re- 
sponsible to the Government for 
the welfare and efficiency of the 
particular trade that’ they repre- 
sented. 

“I am a union man and have al- 
ways been one,” said he, “and 
this sort of an arrangement would 
take our unions out of the class 
of fighting, resisting negative or- 
ganizations, as we have often had 
to become in the past in self de- 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 





A FACT A WEEK 





Here’s a message from 
Frederic J. Haskin, di- 
rector of The Times Infor- 
mation Bureau, recently in- 
augurated. It is addressed 
to Mr. Marks, Managing 
Editor of The Times. Mr. 
Haskin writes: 

Let me congratulate you 
on the stream of inquiries 
that is pouring into the In- 
formation Bureau. There 
is one outstanding fact with 
relation to these questions 
—the fact that they are 
written byintelligent people 
who know how to express 
themselves. The Times has 
a right to feel pride in the 
class of its readers. 





The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






















































































HE different depart- 
ments of your adver- 
tising plant can be fitted 
with a VENUS as a pea 
fits its pod. 
17 black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hard- 
est and 3 copying 
Each Perfect 
for its Purpose 
Try them out this 
way: 













The executives 
offices 
B and HB 
The copy room 
5B and 4B 
The stenogra- 
phic force 
3B and 2B 
The art depart- 
ment. 


6B to 2H 


A Venus Pencil 


will help each member 
of your staff do quicker, 
easier, better work. 


At all stationers and 
stores throughoat 
the world. 

American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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fense and interest them actively 
in pushing the whole business for 
the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. 

“This sort of a plan should 
come first: from capital or from 
the state, as men in both these 
groups have the advantages of 
education and didn’t have to leave 
school at an early age to earn 
their living. Labor would go more 
than half way to meet any such 

uiest proposal,” so said this par- 
ticular labor man and sailor. 

“Everybody wants, and is en- 
titled to, a voice in the manage- 
ment of the industry upon which 
he depends for a living, whether 
he is a worker, manager or has 
his capital invested. 

“We should get the same kind 
of principle for which we fought, 
that is, the principle of represen- 
tation, into each business and 
should make unions of which I am 
a member, legally responsible, and 
force both sides to carry out their 
contracts and not side-step. I 
think this thing can be accom- 
plished. And &lso, if we set up 
national bodies for the special 
study and application of the new 
ideas to each trade, we can actual- 
ly do something in each business 
for the benefit of the whole na- 
tion,” 

So this particular sailor was go- 
ing back to Vermont with some 
new ideas which had come to him 
on the high seas while scrubbing 
the deck of a man-of-war per- 
haps. And I wondered how many 
more young men had come back 
with the same kind of ideas, and 
I would like to be in that little 
city in Vermont when he gets off 
the train there with his monkey 
from South America, his paradise 
plume and his new vision. 





A Department Store News- 


paper Meets a Need 

Oklahoma’ City recently had the oppor- 
tunity of reading a newspaper published 
by a department store. itt’s, a depart- 
ment store of that city, published the 
paper during the six days, September 
29 to October 4, when Oklahoma City 
was without its regular newspapers due 
to a printers’ strike. The paper, while 
primarily an advertising effort of the 
department store, was of news interest 
to the inhabitants of Oklahoma City 
since it brought news of local and foreign 
happenings. 
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Trichromatic Plates 
Have the “Guts’’ 


—the stamina to stand up under 
the electrotyper’s handling, the 
press’ pounding, and the ink’s 
biting without blurring their 
sharpness or losing their detail. 


Printers like to see our plates come 
in on color jobs. They know Tri- 
chromatic plates are dependable. 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 














The 
Britton Printing 
Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS 
MAGAZINES 
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MAN we know was called 


in off of the road about five years 
ago and given a position as Sales 
Manager. 


Two years later he was made 


General Manager and about a year ago 
he was also made Vice President. 


This year he was elected President of 
his concern. 

The yearly volume of business has actu- 
ally been increased over seven times under 
his management. 

Naturally he has had to perfect sales and 


factory organization capable of doing such 
an increased business. 


He is generally recognized as a fair ad- 
vertising man. 

This year he feels he has made the one 
big mistake of his career. He picked the 
wrong crowd to go along with. 


Now he is looking for a crowd that he 
will like and who will at least play fair with 
him. 

He likes to do things that seem difficult 


and he is either a blamed good man or ter- 
ribly lucky. He usually makes good. 


We would like to have him get in touch 
with an organization that needs him. 


Address, H. W., Box 75 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
















































A Sales 
Bulletin for Men on 
Commission 





‘How Shall We Get Our Share of the 
Time of Our Agents, Who Also 
Handle Other Lines?” —The Answer 
of the American Steam Conveyor 
Corporation 





OW to hold the interest of 

commission salesmen, who, 
also handle other lines of manu- 
factured products—this is a prob- 
lem of the American Steam Con- 
veyor Corporation, of Chicago. 
“There is always a chance,” says 
Guy S. Hamilton, the advertis- 
ing manager, “that these agents 
will devote a greater portion of 
their time to some favorite ac- 
count, which may or may not be 
ours.” 

A sales bulletin, issued weekly 
and sometimes oftener, is the 
method that was adopted not long 
ago to keep the products of the 
conveyor company in the front 
of the: salesmen’s minds. It is 
mimeographed, as only forty or 
fifty copies are needed and is 
humanized by a cartoon, different 
each issue, appearing at the top 
of the first page. 

The material put in the bulletin 
is in the nature of sales helps that 
will be just as serviceable, fre- 
quently, three months in the 
future as at the time they are is- 
sued. Accordingly a binder is 
placed in the hands of each sales- 
man and he is urged to preserve 
the bulletins. 

Different products of the com- 
pany’s manufacture are taken uj 
one at a time and given some kind 
of special treatment that would 
be apt to help the men close sales 
Or certain conditions existing i1 
the trade are made clear, or i: 
is shown how to meet objection: 
to buying that may be frequently 
encountered. As an example of 
this sort of sales help, there was 
the issue whose leading article 
was entitled “These Are Normal 
Times.” It was related that one 
of the “sales engineers” recent- 
ly failed to make a sale because 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 











| Wasy Y ‘Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back’ of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 


order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’”’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


























No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 


Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 

These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Consider the Commonwealth 


The wealthy farmers of Australia 
and New Zealand who read 


“The Farmer & Settler’’ 


twice each week are looking to 
America for labor-saving machines, 
automobiles and other necessary 
products. 

Let us help you to make these 
readers your customers. 


British and Colonial Press, Inc. 
Sole Agenis in the United States and Canada 
Cunard Bldg. 150 Nassau Street, 
Chicago New York 
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We Want An 
Agency Man 
With Big 
Tire Account 
Experience 


No man who is not how 
drawing from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year will inter- 
est us. If you show us 
your experience and abili- 
ty to analyze, plan, write 
and execute big league 
tire, automobile and trac- 
tor advertising, we have 
an Advertising agency 
place for you in the West’s 
most beautiful and health- 
ful city. Write P. A., Box 
74, care of Printers’ Ink. 


















the prospective buyer stated that 
he would “wait for normal times.” 
The Bulletin demolished this objec- 
tion with the following argument: 


Four years ago—six = ago, the 
same old argument was being put forth 
by the purchaser. He wanted to wait for 
normal times. Waiting for normal times 
is a great old game played by the man 
who wants to procrastinate. It is uni- 
versal, is not confined to any set period. 

As far as we are concerned, these are 
normal times. This is the time to buy. 
Conditions are constantly changing but 
they will never go back to the way they 
were years ago. And what is more, no 
one really wants them to. 

Prices are high, it is true, but so are 
wages. To-day we are simply thinki 
and talking in bigger figures than we did 
before. he same old ratios and pro- 
portions still hold good. 

_ The man who is waiting for normal 
times is a pessimist. He is lopking for- 
ward to something that will never be. 
Then years from now he wil) still be 
walling for normal times, will look back 
to to-day as being his ideal to what a 
normal time should be. 

He may have five reasons why he 
should not buy now, but you have ten 
why he should. Its a matter of mental 
attitude. You know that times are good, 
that people have more money than ever 
before, that business has made remark- 
able recovery from previous war condi- 
tions. Prices for food and clothing will 
not decrease aeey for sev 

ears. Wages will never be very much 
ower. Foreign unskilled labor (Ash 

Wheelers, if you please) are returning 
to Europe and consequently are growing 
scarcer. Now is the time to get in on 
the ground floor, to buy saving mar oy - 
that will pay big dividends on the in 
vestment. ‘ 

Present your sales story in the right 
light.. Let your prospect see that 1 
times are Pi as normal as they wi 
ever be. ell him on the present and 
you will sell him on the use of your 
equipment. 

_ This is not the effervescent va- 
riety of ginger talk that has been 
the cause for the ineffectiveness 
of many a sales bulletin. Every 
salesman of experience has come 
upon the man time and again 
who is always able to plead that 
times are not normal, as_ the 
reason for not buying. If -the 
salesman has no strong reply 
ready to beat down this argument 
he will often fail to ring the bell. 
Particularly in the case of a manu- 
facturer who is dependent on 
commission agents for its sales, 
it would seem that a printed sum- 
mary of a situation of this char- 
acter and how it can be met 
would serve to bolster up the 
men and help them keep the com- 
pany’s goods in mind. 
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347Per Cent.Increase In 
Tractor Advertising 


During the Twelve Months 
Ending September 30, 1919: 


Che Semi-Weekly Farm Rews 


Carried 347 Per Cent. More Tractor Advertising than 
During the Twelve Months Ending September 30, 1918 


This Remarkable Increase Is Significant 


—it indicates a strong reader interest. 


—it indicates a representative, farm-owning and 
tractor-buying circulation. 


—it indicates a reader-confidence—a loyalty to 
The Semi-eWleekiy Farm Wews that is 
evidenced by the sale of goods advertised in its 
columns. 


—it indicates that readers of The SemieWleek= 
ly Farm Wews are a substantial class of farmers 
who buy substantial goods—a class with strong 
buying power. 


—it is the result of giving farmers of Texas and 
Oklahoma. a paper they not only buy, but read. 


If you sell to farmers of the Southwest you can 


make of The Semi-Weekly Farm Hews 
a profitable business ally. 


Circulation in Texas and Oklahoma alone 125,000 
each issue—advertising rate 60 cents per line 
per week, covering two consecutive issues. 


Detailed information furnished on request. 
Member the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Che Semi-Weekly Farm Rews 


DALLAS AND GALVESTON, TEXAS 








W. J. SCOTT, Rep. Western Office J. D. LORENTZ, Mgr. Eastern Office 
927 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, I!l. 728 Tribune Bldg.. New York City 
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There Is No North Pole 


in the advertising, business; or rather 
there is a new one every day. 


Mr. Bok, the builder of the Ladies Home 
Journal, said to the writer recently, “I 
believe the art of advertisin?, has yet to 
be discovered.” This is a wholesome, 
stimulating, thought. 


On each of our campaigns we strain 
every fibre to put the subject in a new 
and original way and yet keep it prac- 
tical and sane. 


Every progressive manufacturer is tryin}, 
to advance his product or his methods a 


few notches, and his advertisin3, agent — 


should not do less. We are tryin? to do 


more. 


If you would be interested in this kind 
of service, “Nous voici!” as Pershing, said 
to the spirit of Lafayette. 


WD 


The Manternach Company 
Advertising Agents 
Hartford, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Municipal 


Advertising Which 


Facilitated Tax Collections 


British Columbia Cities Institute Successful Campaigns to Prod Up 


Slow 


Payers 


By D. H. Arthur 


A S something which every prop- 
erty-owner has to pay, and 
which are essential for the man- 
agement of public business, taxes 
should legitimately be the subject 
of skillful, planned advertising. 
Two recent cases in which they 
are, to be recounted in this article, 
stand out starkly against the gen- 
eral field. Most tax advertising 
in the United States and Canada 
is tax sale advertising, and it con- 
sists in a newspaper publication, 
in a manner specified by law, of 
the property in arrears and the 
amount due. Sometimes, by way 
of variation, the assessed value of 
the property, and the name of the 
owner, are given. 

We are all familiar with tax 
sale advertising, because some- 
times it occupies pages of news- 
paper space. Our sentiments, 
noting it, are pretty sure to be 
almost anything but the impulse 
to attend the sale and buy—an im- 
pulse which the advertising legiti- 
mately should strive to create. 
“That’s a fat job for the news- 
paper,” we reflect. Or we care- 
fully study through the long list 
to see if our own property is listed 
there by mistake, or the name of 
the neighbor whose business has 
been groggy. Maybe, if pessimis- 
tic, we tell our wives how poor 
business is, and what an unattrac- 
tive investment local real estate— 
else why should there be so many 
tax delinquents? 

The affect on the delinquent, 
also, is likely to be of the wrong 
kind. While the municipality is 
prepared to sell property for taxes 
if the owners do not pay up, it 
wishes more than anything else 
that they pay. Tax sale adver- 
tising, instead of depressing own- 
ers in arrears, should make them 
enthusiastic for their property, 
stimulating them to make a mighty 
effort to “raise the wind’ some- 
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where. The ordinary tax sale ad- 
vertisement, blighting in form and 
treatment, doesn’t do that. 

Instead of redeeming his prop- 
erty, as the civic corporation 
wishes him to do, the delinquent 
likely decides that he has other 
financial problems much more im- 
portant—he’ll attend to redemp- 
tion after the sale, seizing that 
last-moment chance the law gives 
him. He may even decide to let 
the property go, if it is unimproved 
land the value of which he has 
come to doubt. 

British Columbia, Canada’s 
Pacific province, furnishes two re- 
cent cases of successful tax adver- 
tising of a radically different kind. 
In one instance, South Vancouver, 
a tax sale was involved. In the 
other, Vernon, the advertising was 
used to accelerate current collec- 
tions. 


TAXPAYERS AWAKENED BY 
ADVERTISING 


South Vancouver, population 
30,000, got into financial difficulties 
some time back, as the result of a 
boom and an orgy of poor civic 
government followed by a depres- 
sion, and the provincial govern- 
ment stepped in, guaranteed obli- 
gations, and appointed a commis- 
sioner, F. J. Gillespie, to run the 
municipality until it was on its 
feet again. 

In straightening out affairs, Mr. 
Gillespie found tax arrears a seri- 
ous problem. Taxes were undeni- 
ably high, after hysterical munic- 
ipal expenditures in boom times. 
There was much propertv which 
had been bought and held for 
sepculation. There had been hard 
times during which many residents 
had got far behind in their taxes. 
The situation was aggravated be- 
cause the district was largely resi- 
dential, and because the population 
was mostly working-class. 
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A tax sale ultimately became 
necessary. There were over 6,000 
parcels of lands in arrears. This 
condition, in conjunction with a 
disposition to-be pessimistic about 
local real estate values, foreshad- 
owed an unsuccessful sale. It 
looked as if the municipality might 
have to take much of the delin- 
quent property itself. How could 
the local market, it was queried, 
absorb so many holdings of resi- 
dential property, especially since 
other municipalities on the British 
Columbia Lower Mainland would 
be holding tax sales at nearly the 
same time? 

Commissioner Gillespie fell back 
on advertising—not the formal, 
stereotyped kind, but messages 
fitted to the situation. THis prob- 
lem was not alone to interest in- 
vestors and home-seekers in South 
Vancouver to the point of attend- 
ing the sale and buying property. 
He must revive confidence in 
South Vancouver values in delin- 
quent owners who had practically 
decided to “let go” of their hold- 
ings. He must spur other owners 
to the point of doing something 
about their tax arrears—not next 
year—but at once. 

The old-fashioned idea is that a 
municipality, like the bank of 
former days, violates its sacred 
dignity if it endeavors to sell, in 
an enterprising but straightfor- 
ward manner, that which it has to 
sell. Mr. Gillespie’s advertise- 
ments were conservatively put, but 
they developed practically every 
point about South Vancouver 
which would influence prospective 
purchasers of tax sale property. 
They told the sort of things well- 
calculated to revive faith of prop- 
erty owners in South Vancouver’s 
future. He began running these 
advertisements several weeks be- 
fore the sale. 


PROPERTY SHOWN TO BE TOO GOOD 
TO LET GO 


“An extensive tax sale,” he an- 
nounced over his signature, “will 
be held in this municipality on 
Wednesday, September 10. The 
amount of money against every 
lot includes all charges up to the 
end of 1919, also a fee of $5 for 
the cost of obtaining indefeasible 








title. There will be no further 
expense to the purchasers for ob- 
taining an indefeasible title, which 
will be issued to the purchaser at 
the end of one year if the property 
is not redeemed, and if redeemed 
8 per cent will be allowed for the 
use of the money. 

“This is one of the best munici- 
palities in B. C., the most populous 
in Canada, and adjoins the city of 
Vancouver. The development 
taking place on the North Arm of 
the Fraser, and industries going 
in there, will make this a most de- 
sirable municipality for homes, as 
it is only six miles from Burrard 
Inlet to the North Arm of the 
Fraser, and the city of Vancouver 
and South Vancouver lie between.” 

Then the advertisement recited 
in tabulated form some municipal 
statistics—the number of schools, 
value of buildings, miles of water 
main and sewers, paved streets, 
macadamized streets, sidewalks, 
street railway, etc. Showing the 
improved financial condition of 
the district, the commissioner gave 
relative tax collections for the 
three years IQI7-I9I9, approxi- 
mately $575,000 in 1917 compared 
with approximately $850,000, 70 
per cent of the total taxes, in a 
lesser period in 1919. 

Continuing, he told of industries 
which had located in the municipal- 
ity, of government dredging work 
planned for the North Arm. He 
mentioned that South Vancouver 
owned fine park sites, and that 
there were several miles of the 
Pacific Highway within it. He 
closed by stating when lists of tax 
sale property would be ready. 

In a second advertisement, as 
the date of the sale approached, 
he sounded a different note. 

“The South Vancouver tax sale 
to be held on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber the tenth, will be the last great 
tax sale in this fine suburban muni- 
cipality of 30,000 people, hence the 
last opportunity to obtain lots and 
acreage adjoining Vancouver city 
for'the paltry amount of the tax 
arrears. 

“The last Vancouver tax sale 
cleaned up to 1913. This sale will 
clean up to 1919, and. thereafter 
the Municipal Act makes annual 
sales compulsory. Therefore, this 
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*MLRE LESS EPELER 





A good article knows no frontiers. It is the natural 
prerogative of merit and utility to command a 
market wherever those qualities apply. 

England is near America in almost every sense. Her 
public is your public. Her public responds to thesame 
stimuli, though perhaps differently administered. 
The same formula for successfuldistribution and sell- 
ing obtains—advertise branded, guaranteed goods. 
If you mean to market in England we can give 
you a live and well-organized advertising service. 
Meantime, we invite you to write us regarding 
prospects and conditions over here. 


Wwf, (Anuiferle . 


W. S. CRAWFORD LTD. 


Advertisers, Agents and Consultants 
CRAVEN HOUSE. KINGSWAY LONDON, W. C. 


Write or Telephone Byoir & Hart, 6 W. 48th Street, Tel. ,Bryant 4600 
Amer. Rep., New York City. 
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nce in a lifetime— 


Probably such an advertisement 
as this is written just about that 
often. Its purpose isto findthe 
exceptional man who measures 
to the exceptional opportunity. 









































This Is the Opportunity: 


The writer is at present the advertising manager 
of one of the largest high-class concerns in the 
country, doing a business close to forty millions 
a year. He has made its advertising known 
and quoted throughout the United States. His 
experience dates back eighteen years. He has 
done some of the best constructive work in the 
advertising field in the last five years. He is 
about to organize an extensive advertisi 
agency in Chicago. He seeks a big man as 
an associate. To this man he. will make an 
unusual proposition. 


This Must Be the Man: 


He must be a big salesman, but not of the 
drummertype. He must havea receptive mind, 
broad vision and strong, persuasive personality. 
He must be a man who wears well, holds his 
friendships, thinks,actsand conducts himself con- 
fident of the result, but without b!uff. He must 
have some advertising selling or agency experi- 
ence and if he can control certain high-class 
accounts, so much the better—this, however, is 
not essential as this agency must be sold on the 
basis of its merits and not on friendships. 


The writer has a clear-cut mental picture of just the 
man with whom he wishes to associate. If this ad- 
vertisement finds such a man, as it undoubtedly will, 
there will be established in Chicago an advertising 
agency unique in its organization and in the business 
cooperation and service it will render the advertiser. 


Address KB 101 Printer’s Ink 
(Confidential of course) 
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THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 
COPY AND ART SERVICE 


Every House Organ Editor, every Trade 
Journal Editor, every Advertising Man, 
every Sales Manager, and every Concern 
planning a House Publication of any sort 
—should subscribe to this live-wire, ready- 
to-print art and copy service. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 

Send us only $5 for our big No. 2 issue, 
containing 12,000 words of good copy for 
storekeepers, salesmen, employes, business 
men, and general readers—with fourteen 
high-class drawings, from which excellent 
zinc etchings may be made. 


With this we will also send you fre 
our No. 1 issue—4,500 words of copy 
and eight illustrations. 


The Assistant Editor Copy and Art Serv- 
ice is published monthly. It is proving it- 
self the most useful service ever offered to 
people who write. Now being used by scores 
of the biggest and best concerns in the coun- 
try. Send today for these two copies with 
license to use entire contents—the biggest 
lot of fine copy and illustrations ever offered 
at this price. 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1503 Mallers Building, Chicago 











Ideas 
Wanted 


This may be the chance of 
a lifetime for a young man 
with ideas. 

It’s an opportunity to learn 
the business of building circu- 
lation for a group of big mag- 
azines—at a good salary to 
start. 

Tell me, in confidence, all 
about your experience, espe- 
cially if you have had any- 
thing to do with selling 
through agents or by mail. 

And send examples of your 
work, which I’ll return if re- 
quested. 


“C. D.,’’ Box 79, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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will be a chance not again to come 
your way. You have over 6,000 
parcels to select from.” 

When the detailed list of tax 
sale property, occupying above six 
newspaper pages, was published, 
Commissioner Gillespie specified 
for each what he called the “up- 
set price.” He also classified by 
wards the property to be sold. 

He followed the publication of 
the detailed list with other adver- 
tisements. 

As will be noted, this advertis- 
ing of Commissioner Gillespie was 
not in any instance addressed to 
the delinquent owners. They were 
not told directly what wretched 
business judgment it would be to 
let their property be sold. But in- 
directly they were certainly given 
something to think about, as they 
read his gptimistic messages to 
investors and home-seekers. 

The advertisements certainly 
“created an impulse” in delin- 
quents. Hundreds of them re- 
deemed their property in the last 
days before the tax sale started. 
And the messages “struck home” 
to investors and home-seekers, 
also, as witness the large number 
of buyers which attended. A com- 
parison with a second Greater 
Vancouver municipality which ad- 
vertised only in the old way is 
significant, the more so because 
its sale was advertised for the 
same day. This municipality, 
North Vancouver, closed the sale 
on the opening day, with a bare 
147 parcels out of 6500-odd sold 
South Vancouver’s sale started on 
a Wednesday, and did not con- 
clude until Saturday of the suc- 
ceeding week. Far and away, it 
was the most successful sale the 
muneipality had ever known. In 
property redeemed as a result of 
the indirect appeal, and in proper- 
ties actually sold by the auctioneer, 
Commissioner Gillespie estimated 
the returns at above $300,000. As 
this is written, the exact figures 
are not available. 


ADVERTISING PROMOTES 
TAX PAYMENT 


That other British Columbia 
municipalities will follow South 
Vancouver’s advertising example 
is a natural prediction. One of 


PROMPT 
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Technical 
Publicity 
Writer 
Wanted 


To collect, edit and 
place articles among 
editors of industrial 
and semi-popular en- 
gineering periodicals. 
An easy running 
style without techni- 
cal intensity is essen- 
tial. A nose for news, 
an eye for true per- 
spective and a sales 
instinct are impor- 
tant. The ability to 
deal with details as 
well as with impor- 
tant men will help. 


Industrial. 


“J, S.” Box 76 
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them, West Vancouver, is already 
doing it in connection with a tax 
sale shortly to be held. It is inter- 
esting to note that West Vancou- 
ver has added something to the 
idea. In its advertisements, it 
states that it has illustrated folders 
of the district for free distribution 
to interested parties. 

No matter how you look at it, 
however, the tax sale is an eyil, 
Advertising which is calculated to 
avoid it is superior, fundamental- 
ly, to the well-advertised sale. 
And advertising can sanely be 
used to avert such sales. Why 
not employ advertisements to 
hasten tax collections before the 
rebate period expires? 

The tax rebate is used exten- 
sively by municipal corporations to 
bring in revenue as early as possi- 
ble in the year. Many a careful 
taxpayer will not pay his annual 
bill until he must in order to avoid 
penalty, because the money might 
as well be earning interest for him 
as for the municipal corporation, 
Sometimes the period expires June 
30, sometimes September 10, some- 
times at other dates. There is also 


‘much variation in the rebate, from 


the small interest the money would 
earn in the bank to 15 per cent, 
or higher. A British Columbia 
city, Vernon in the fruit growing 
Okanagan Valley, which used ad- 
vertising to hasten collections this 
year offers a I5 per cent rebate. 
The population of Vernon is about 
5,000. 

Starting in July, Vernon ran a 
series of mewspaper advertise- 
ments. From their very novelty, 
these advertisements got attention. 
They had the effect of keeping the 
subject of taxes before property 
owners right up to expiration of 
the rebate on September 10. The 
Vernon authorities adopted several 
tacks to influence property owners 
to make payment on or before 
September 10. It was decided to 
view the rebate not so much as an 
inducement as a penalty -if not 
taken. That is, the fact referred 
to was not that taxes would be 15 
per cent less if paid on or before 
the stated date, but that they 
would be that much after that date 
if not paid. 
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J. W. GANNON, Inc. 











Advertising 


220 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Common-sense application 
by practical knowledge by 
an organization equipped 
to give good service in 
the planning, preparing 
and placing of advertising 


JOSEPH W. GANNON 


(Formerly with Real Baking Powder Co.) 
PRESIDENT 
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Wanted 
An 
Advertising 
Manager 


A thoroughly compe- 
tent man, acquainted in 
advertising practice, and 
with a record of definite 
success, one who com- 
bines good judgment with 
energy and ambition. 


To handle this proposition 
successfully requires a man 
thoroughly acquainted with 
the automobile, motor truck 
or tractor industry. We are 
manufacturing high-grade 
tractors, widely used for farm- 
ing, contracting, road-build- 
ing and freighting purposes 
throughout this and foreign 
countries. To successfully 
handle this position requires 
an advertising man thorough- 
ly acquainted with the auto- 
motive field and possessing 
executive ability for organiz- 
ing and conducting this 
department. Salary will be 
based accordingly and future 
advancement is assured in 
accordance with results pro- 
duced. This is an opportuni- 
ty for a man with real ability. 


Address promptly 
“M. P.,’’ Box 78, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Civic patriotism was the appeal 
in one advertisement. 

“Your interest in the city’s wel- 
fare,” it read, “should extend to 
an honest desire to see that its 
finances are in a satisfactory con- 
dition. As all property owners are 
aware, taxes constitute a first 
charge on all real estate, and no 
sale or transfer can be completed 
properly without provision being 
made for the payment of all taxes 
due. Moreover, all the while that 
taxes remain unpaid, the money 
represented by such arrears must 
be borrowed in order that the vari- 
ous undertakings and utilities of 
the city may be operated and main- 
tained in fair shape. It should 
therefore be the desire of every 
taxpayer, not only for his own sake 
but alse in the interests of the city, 
to see that his taxes are paid as 
early as possible. 

“Keep in mind the final date, 
Sept. 10, and be on hand to pay 
before that day!” 

“Prepare in time and avoid 
worry!” Thus a second advertise 
ment was headed. It continued: 

“By putting aside an amount 
each week or each month between 
now and Sept. 10, the payment of 
your taxes on or before that date 
will present no difficulties. Pay- 
ment of taxes is inevitable, so that 
they should be attended to prompt- 
ly to avoid having them accumu- 
late. Not only do they automatic- 
ally increase to the extent of 15 
per cent after September 10, but 
also carry interest after the end 
of the year at 8 per cent.” 

This Vernon advertising was 
also productive of excellent re- 
sults. When the rebate period ex- 
pired, tax collections totaled ap- 
proximately $135,000, compared 
with collections of $81,000 in the 
same period the year before. 

Advertising of this kind is just 
plain good business. Facilitating 
the early collection of taxes, s0 
that a maximum amount may be 
available for expenditure, and 
liquidating promptly arrears in- 
debtedness, these advertisements 
oil the civic machinery out of 
proportion to their small cost. 
In the case of the tax sale adver- 
tisements of South Vancouver, an 
even’ more important object was 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


THE BILLION DOLLAR CITY 


Youngstown is rapidly becoming the ‘test 
city’’ for manufacturers who are introducing 
a new product or testing advertising for an 
old one. These manufacturers through their 


idvertising agencies invariably nse 


Che Vindicator 


PALLY CN SE NDAY 
ind usually exclusively. They know Youngs- 
own is the big buying center for a rerritory 


vith 275,000 peopie--people who spend their 


money freely for goods advertised in The 


Vind cator. The advertising agenc‘es make use 
of The Vindicator Service Department before 
starting the campaign and after the advertis 
ing is running. No other newspaper in this 


territory is -quipped te give this service. 


FLAT RATE 6c PER LINE 


Members of A. B.C. 


H. D. La COSTE 


Foreign Representative 
Wonilith Bldg, Marquette Bldg 


New York Chicago 
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ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Said in an Editorial 








*\* * the local newspaper’s advertising in proportion to cost and 
circulation is by far the most valuable in the United States—to 
the man who has anything WORTH WHILE FOR SALE. 


NEW ENGLAND 


A Fruitful Field for Advertisers 


Where the factories are working tdp speed. 

Where the wages are the greatest in history. 

Where manufacturing dividends are greater than ever. 
Where Labor.and Capital enjoy prosperity. 


“The Home Daily Newspapers 


wil soon win a market for you, if the diode and prices are right. 
The home daily has the confidence of the readers, and the dealers 
will fise to the occasion with profit to you. If all New England 
is too big for you—though it should’ not be—make your 
campaign in these fifteen papers that dominate in their cities: 


BURLINGTON, VT.,FREE.PRESS PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


MANCHESTER, N.H. feapER = BRIDGEPORT, CT.ARb-fet een iy 


n+ anepggc yer SENTINEL Ew HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 

LOWELL, . COURIER-CITIZEN 

NEW LONDON, CT., DAY &veatn 

LYNN, MASS., ITEM pepenc? = ae 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY GAZETTE Eacu or THe Newspapers here named 
WORCESTER, MASS,, GAZETTE _ is a power in its home community. 
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attained. A tax sale in itself is a 
poor advertisement for a muni- 
cipality, but much of the sting may 
be extracted from it by optimistic 
advertising like that used by Com- 
missioner Gillespie. Official con- 
fidence, freely advertised, in local 
property, is sure to react favorably 
upon the general public. 

Digging still. further into the 
subject, advertising concerned with 
taxes serves an important educa- 
tional function. If American and 
Canadian government is notori- 
ously inefficient, one reason is that 
taxpayers do not keep closely in 
touch with municipal business. 
There is a _ lethargic attitude 
toward the public business which 
needs to be corrected as the first 
step toward better government. 
What better way to overcome this 
lethargy and create interest than 
persistent, lively municipal adver- 
tising? There is none. 


Earnings of Elder 
Manufacturing Co. 


The Elder Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, maker of men’s and boys’ fur- 
nishing goods, and of the nationally ad- 
vertised “Tom Sawyer” washwear, re- 
ports average earnings of $217,423 a 
year during the last three years. The 
sales of this organization for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1919, amounted 
to $4,753,028. The company estimates 
that the sales for the present year will 
be m the neighborhood of $7,500,000. 


Weymouth With Geo. F. 
Eberhard Company 


E. A. Weymouth has joined the staff 
of the eo. F. Eberhard Company 

ency, San Francisco, as vice-president. 

his agency is conducting a new cam- 
paign for “Remar” bread, and has ob- 
tained the advertising accounts of The 
Evans Self Filler Pen Company, Water- 
loo, Ia., and of the United Biscuit & 
Candy Co., Colon, Panama. 





Minneapolis “Tribune” 
Inaugurates Service Department 
The “Tribune Merchandiser” is the 
name of a new publication to be put forth 
7 te Minneapolis Tribune under the 
plans made for the inauguration of a 
Service department by that newspaper. 





The President Reports to the 
Paige-Detroit Earnings 


Earnings of the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, for the first six months 
of this year amounted to $1,400,046. 
This exceeds the total net earnings for 
the year 1918 by $387,583. 





In the banks of 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


there are deposits from 63,- 
763 depositors. This goes to 
show that when an article. is 
advertised in the 


Evening Express 


the people have the price to 
pay for what they want. Any’ 
proposition that you may- 
have—financial or mercan- 
tile—if it looks good will have 
a ready sale in PORTLAND 
when advertised in the 
EXPRESS. 

PORTLAND is MAINE’S 
jobbing and wholesale centet: 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 

An Ideal City for Any Advertiser 
One advertiser writes:— 


“My sales averaged forty-one per 
day at an average expense of $7.00 
a day, including the day I ran the 
full page. I made a success in 
Bridgeport and a big one. In con- 
nection with.this I can state that 
from the time I closed the demon- 
stration on May 13th to June 4th, 
over $800 worth of my goods have 
been sold with an advertising ex- 
pense of about $100.” 


This is a suggestion to you to make 
a trial in Bridgeport and the 


Post and Telegram 


Metropolitan Dailies 
in a Metropolitan Field 





JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Til. 


I. A. KLEIN 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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Advertisi Hidden amid 
Must Teac the miscellany 
Ss on the women’s 
aner page of a New 
Buying York newspaper 


was a recent dispatch of sig- 
nificance to American advertisers. 
The report—credited to the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph—stated that 
Britons are no longer in the 
market for the luxuries of the 
rich. Gold mounted pens, sold 
by the gross by suburban station- 
ers, are now to be seen in pawn- 
brokers’ windows; ready-made 
coats costing $125, once in wild de- 
mand among the munition maids, 
are being unsuccessfully offered 
back to the vendors; oil paintings, 
hought without question as to 
price because the purchaser “liked 
the frame,” are listed for ex- 


change in 
columns. 

We, too, have experienced our 
orgy of extravagant buying. The 
evidences of revelry have not yet 
disappeared. Riding on the crest 
of a hectic prosperity, manufac- 
turers have vied with one another 
to produce articles with a luxury 
appeal and have perhaps uncon- 
sciously conspired to raise stand- 
ards of living to heights hitherto 
undreamed. This artificial ex- 
travagance is a spirit too that has 
permeated the ranges of all in- 
dustry and is responsible—cer- 
tainly in part—for the unrest 
abroad in the land. If we en- 
courage Gusseppi, the track labor- 
er, to wear silken pajamas, we 
must not complain when he strikes 
for more pay. “I cannot sell 
$7.50 shoes,” laments a retailer, 
“for people insist upon the $10 
and $12 grades. 

Just how long this condition 
will last is problematic. It can- 
not go on for ever. Already a 
number of shrewd retailers, who 
sense the economic folly of en- 
couraging people toward wanton 
extravagance, are trying to hasten 
a rennaissance of normality. 
“This rise of spending,” reads an 
advertisement of Browning, King 
& Company, “has given us a 
wrong perspective of values. We 
have come to think nothing good 
that is not expensive. Small won- 
der that this frame of mind is 
taken advantage of by manufac- 
turer, retailer and landlord. It 
is not necessary to spend $100 to 
get a suit that you will be proud 
to wear. Start toward normal 
times with the buying of your fall 
and winter clothing.” 

To raise an individual’s stand- 
ards to the point where he is of 
greater value to the community 
and to himself, is a commendable 
act. Beyond that it is a danger- 
ous practice. We have been tempt- 
ing too long the public appetite 
with a diet of the charlotte 
rousses of merchandise. Let us 
get back to the simple, sturdy, 
substantial things and leave the 
highly seasoned and garnished 
dishes to those with the means to 
buy and the constitution to digest. 
Advertising that will teach the 


newspaper personal 
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masses to buy with a saner appre- 
ciation of values, can do much to 
correct a chronic indulgence and 
ward off a very probable attack of 
biliousness. 





Copy That An agency man 


Increases W° has_ been 


very successful in 
The Appro- building up the 
priation 


accounts with 
which he has been connected was 
talking the other day about copy. 
To illustrate a point he was mak- 
ing he reached for a proof of an 
advertisement which was sched- 
uled to run in a small list of me- 
diums. 

After calling attention to the 
point under discussion, which has 
no bearing on the present consid- 
eration, he wound up by saying, 
“—and our clients liked it so much 
—thought it such a very clear ex- 
position of the principle behind 
their business—that they told us 
to run it in a number of additional 
mediums.” And he mentioned a 
list of publications, including a 
full page in a prominent weekly. 

In other words, this agency had 
furnished such a good piece of 
copy that it automatically added 
a material sum to the appropria- 
tion as previously planned for the 
year. 

This, it seems to us, is an excel- 
lent method of increasing appro- 
priations—by interpreting a busi- 
ness so well that the heads of the 
business recognize the merit of the 
interpretation and spontaneously 
demand that it be spread broad- 
cast, even though it take more 
money than has been set aside for 
publicity purposes. 

Of course, this is no new 
achievement, but the idea it repre- 
sents is worth keeping in mind, 
especially at times when the 
preparation of copy for some par 
ticular client seems to be getting 
to be more or less of a grind. 
_From many years of observa- 
tion of big business men — both 
those who advertise and those who 
do not—it is our conviction that 
many, yes, a great many, would 
like to spend money in advertis- 
ing, if they are not advertisers, 
or would like to spend more 
money if they are advertisers, if 


only they could get copy that in- 
terpreted their business as ef- 
fectively as they think it should. 
Let a man come along who has the 
business vision, the down-to-earth 
sanity, and the sheer word-power 
to write advertising copy that 
makes their business live—actually 
leap out from the page or the dis- 
play space and fasten itself onto 
the public’s mind—and few men 
but will spend whatever is neces- 
sary to convey that message to the 
public, adequately. 

That very fact is one of the 
greatest dangers, and at the same 
time the best safeguard, of the 
agency business and the advertis- 
ing manager’s job. For let who- 
ever is responsible for the copy, 
be he advertising manager or 
agency copy chief, allow an ad- 
vertiser’s copy to deteriorate into 
a treadmill of words—parrot-like 
repetition of the “old stuff”—and 
that advertiser is consciously or 
unconsciously in the market for, 
or at least open to attack by, a new 
agent or advertising manager who 
has the power to write copy that 
will vitalize the business. 

On the other hand, the agency 
or the advertising manager who 
is providing, and continues to pro- 
vide, such vitalizing copy enjoys 
safety and assurance that nothing 
else can furnish. And the copy’ 
itself is likely to be so effective 
that the advertising appropriation 
will increase almost automatically 
—even spontaneously often, as it 
did in the instance cited. 





“*Talking There, has at 
9 ways been a sor 

~—— of unwritten law 
> among advertis- 
“*Talking ing men that 
Up” copy to appeal to 


the man-in-the- 
street must be written down to his 
intelligence. It is supposed that 
high-brow stuff will not interest 
him ;*that the nearer copy comes 
to being expressed in every-day 
language the better it will score. 
Essentially this policy is right. 
Writing copy in the simplest 
terms possible is still good prac- 
tice. It always will be. But it 
is a mistake to strive for kinder- 
garten talk at the expense of ef- 
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fectiveness. Especially is there 
danger in the mental attitude that 
translates itself into the term 
“writing down to the reader’s 
intelligence.” 

The man-in-the-street is up on 
things intellectual more than we 
had supposed. The war has 
broadened his mental horizon 
vastly. He is now familiar with 
all kinds of subjects that for- 
merly were Greek to him. He 
now knows more about geography, 
history, economics, government, 
sociology and many other topics 
than he ever dreamed of knowing 
before the war. This is par- 
ticularly true of the millions of 
men and women who entered the 
country’s service. Participation 
in the war has immeasurably 
widened their sympathies, with 
the result that. to-day they are 
keenly interested in subjects that 
in the old days never came within 
their ken. 

It is mot necessary to “talk 
down” to these persons. “Talking 
up” to them would probably come 
nearer to expressing the needs of 
the situation. Don’t worry about 
the men-in-the-street not under- 
standing your advertising story, 
if you tell it as it should be told. 





Advertising 1n speaking be- 


fore the recent 

ys the Convention of 
ome the American 
Owner Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation, Raymond R. Frazier said 
that a man who owns his home is 
never a radical. “He does not 
think of Bolshevism, I. W. Wism 
and kindred diseases which are 
spreading over the country,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Frazier is right. The own- 
ership of property is the great 
stabilizer. Property anchors a 
man to earth and keeps him from 
floating around in the clouds of 
impractical idealism. It gives a 
man something to work for. It 
keeps him from aimlessly shift- 
ing around from job to job. It 
maintains his interest in Govern- 
ment, and hence makes him a 
better citizen. The home-owner 
knows from his own experience 
that prosperity comes through in- 
telligent work, through thrift and 
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through prudent living. He is 
suspicious of schemes that promise 
an easy road to abundance. 

From the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, who makes things 
for the home, the owner is usu- 
ally a better prospect than the 
renter. The landlord, as a rule, is 
niggardly in appointing property 
that is rented. His tenant, also, 
is chary in furnishing or in mak- 
ing improvements in a_ place 
where he does not expect to live 
long. The owner, on the other 
hand, feeling more certain of the 
tenure of his residence, does not 
hesitate to furnish his home to 
his liking and to spend money 
otherwise, within the limits of his 
means, to keep the property in 
first class condition. The man, 
for example, who economizes on 
his Friday lunch so that Saturday 
he can buy a can of paint for his 
screen door, is a more satisfac- 
tory advertising prospect than the 
fellow who spends his money on 
ephemeral things. 

Too many workers nowadays 
have no stake in the social order 
as it exists. It makes no differ- 
ence to them whether or not so- 
ciety is revolutionized. They 


would just as soon see the status’ 


quo upset, feeling that under a 
new order they might draw more. 
This is not a healthy condition. 
It is bad economicaily as it is 
socially. 
help to cure it. 

Advertising could do much to 
rene the home-owning idea. 
Campaigns that have been waged 
for this purpose in various local- 
ities have been singularlv success- 
ful. A number of concerns, such 
as the American Woolen Com- 
pany, recognizing the value of 
home- ownership as a stabilizing 
economic influence, have encour- 
aged employees to buy their places. 

Though a lot has been done in 
pushing this movement, there is 
ample room for more, especially in 
an advertising way. Mortgage 
companies, title concerns and 
banks, as well as the manufactur- 
ers of home furnishings and 
building material, can afford to 
go to the limit in their copy in 
promoting the, home-ownership 
project. 





Home ownership will. 
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Bundscho has been up 
against the dead line 
for years in getting 
out advertisements. So 
a little flurry now 
and then doesn’t upset 
things. In addition to 
being a certain sort of 
genius in making beauty 
pay in advertising, he 
has a great organization 
over in the Garland 
Building to work with. 


* 


eGo 7 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CuIcaco 
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HALIFAX 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR 
ADVERTISING iN 


Nova Scotia 


by adding 


“The 
Atlantic 
Leader” 


a bright, newsy, illustrated, 
week-end newspaper. On sale 
every Saturday. It has proven 
immensely popular, and will 
bring you good returns. 





Advertising rates and full partic- 
ulars on application. 


The Atlantic Leader 


HAL IFAX 














When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 
the Pacific Coast 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
123,305 














Labor Unions Plan Co-operative 


Stores 
The establishment of the system of 
co-operative stores in Chicago, based 
upon the Rochdale co-operative plan, is 
contemplated by the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. A committee of fifteen 
was appointed by the Federation in 
August for the purpose of carrying out 
the work of forming a permanent organ. 
ization. 

This committee has recommended that 
each labor union in the city aid in 
recruiting members for the new organ- 
ization. An initiation fee of $3 will be 
charged each member, which amount 
will be uséd for organization purposes, 
Shares of stock will be sold at $10 each. 


National Starch Plant Sold 

The National Starch Company’s plant 
of the Corn Products Refining Co, 
New York, has been sold. subject to ap 
praisal, to a banking syndicate. in com- 
pliance with the order of the U. §. 
District Court. 

In April last, upon the termination 
of the Government’s dissolution suit 
against the corporation, Federal Judge 
Hand instructed the Corn Products Re 
fining Comnany to sell three of its sub 
sidiaries. The Novelty Candy Co. was 
disposed of for $1,500.000. and the 
Granite City Refinery for $3.500.00. The 
price involved in the sale of the National 
Starch Co. plant has not yet been dis 
closed. 





C. P. Hooker With “National 


Provisioner” 

C. P. Hooker has been made business 
maneger of The National Provisioner 
which recently has been moved to Chi 
cago from New York. Mr. Hooker 
has heen engaged in Chicago trade 
journal work for some time and has been 
secretarv of the Trade Press Associa 
tion of that city. 


New Accounts of The Cham- 


bers Agency 

The advertising accounts of the Mag- 
nolia offee ompany, roester 
“Wambha Coffee”; the Pyrotol Chemical 
Company. maker of hair tonic; and the 
Figaro Chemical Company, manufac 
turer of a meat vreserver, have heen 
obtained by the Chambers Agency, Inc, 
New Orleans. 


Addressograph Account for 
Henri. Hurst & McDonald 


The Addressogranh Company. of Chi 
cago. has put its advertising account ™ 
the hands of Henri. Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc.. Chicago. Increased advertising 
activities are contemplated by the Aé 
dressograph Company. 


Armour & Company Advertise 


in Canada 
The Hamilton Advertisers’ Agenct 
Hamilton. Ont.. is placing copy in a list 
of newspapers and trade journals for 
Armour & Company 
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Agency Copy Man 
Wanted 


If you are sure of your copy 
principles and can deliver the 
kind of writing and _ big-space 
ad-layouts called for by modern 
merchandising campaigns; if you 
are fluent and have the capacity 
to take over a desk and dispose 
of one theme after another as it 
comes along; if you are ambi- 
tious for your future and want 
to make rapid progress in ad- 
vertising agency work— 


Then write us fully, especially 


as to your experience, 


DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG 
ADVERTISING 


TWELVE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 








































































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


HEO. N. VAIL of the Amer- 

ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company recently said: “The ex- 
tension of the telephone service 
from a limited service of some- 
times uncertain dependability but 
a few years since, to a national 
service of absolute dependability, 
though continual, was not striking 
as it developed from day to day; 
but if the service could be con- 
trasted, as at the beginning and at 
the end of a R.» Van Winkle’s 
sleep, it would be , ‘artling.” 

The same thing can be said of 
scores of other improvements, in- 
ventions and conveniences. Be- 
ginning in a very modest way, 
they have attained proportions so 
great that they have changed the 
habits of the nation. 

Those of us who live in cities 
the year round do not fully realize 
what has happened—what is hap- 
pening. One must get out into 
the country to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of what is going on. To 
a man who is old enough to be 
able to contrast 1894 and 1919, 
the changes that have taken place 
in the last quarter of a century are 
almost beyond belief. They are 
greatest, of course, in the fields 
of transportation and communica- 
tion. There, what with the wire- 
less, the dirigible, the telephone 
and the motor car, they are revo- 
lutionary. But in the matter of 
clothing and food, new things are 
constantly being adopted and old 
things discarded. 

Recently, an elderly friend of 
the Schoolmaster had occasion to 
consult a physician. When this 
man removed his coat and waist- 
coat and unbuttoned his collar, the 
physician said, “A _ stiff-bosomed 
shirt! You don’t see many of 
them nowadays. You are the first 
man I have examined in six 
months who wore a boiled shirt.” 

Millions of men have stopped 
buying stiff-bosomed, stiff-cuffed 
shirts and now buy soft-bosomed, 
soft-cuffed shirts. They look just 
as well and are infinitely more 
comfortable. Same way with 


underwear. B.V.D.’s are all but 
universally worn. Such a thing 
as a knee-length drawer was un- 
known fifteen years ago. And 
soft  collars—most everybody 
wears them. Nobody did, as re- 
cently as 1914. We perspired—but 
we stuck to the stiff collars, 
Turn now to foods. The 
Schoolmaster knows, of course, 
that most people still eat butter 
and cook with lard. But he has 
learned by experience not to com- 
ment too enthusiastically upon the 
quality of the butter served at the 
homes of his friends. Usually— 
that, at least has been his experi- 
ence—it turns out not to be butter 
at all! As for lard—what with 
Crisco, Kream Krisp and Cotto- 
lene, one would think the demand 
would be so small, that the packers 
could hardly give it away! 


A friend of the " Schoolmasiy 
who is spending the summer in 
a Connecticut village, outside the 
commuting zone writes: “Most of 
the ‘fresh’ eggs we buy here came 
from a cold storage warehouse in 
New York—I feel sure of that. 
Same way with chickens. As‘ for 
automobiles, everybody seems to 
have one. Not 200 yards from 
my bungalow is a bathing beach. 
You should see it of a Saturday 
or Sundav afternoon—or on a hot 
evening any time during the week. 
You have to fight to get through 
the double row of cars that line 
the beach. The boy who delivers 
your laundry is in one. Right 
next to him, perhaps, is the ice- 
man. The plumber, the grocer, 
the news-man—they are all there 
with their wives and children. On 
my way home from the golf- 
course, I pass a factory which, 
from the looks of it, employs not 
more than twenty to thirty men. 
Parked on both sides of the road 
are anywhere from eight to 2 
dozen cars. And they are not all 
Fords, either. Home _ baking 
seems to be a lost art. At the 
railroad station, this morning, ! 
saw thirty-two big bread-boxes. 
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Research Does Not 
Mean Guesswork 


In Our Shop 


To any advertiser or agency that is interested 
in seeing an example of the research work done 
by our Engineering Department, we shall be 
pleased to send some specimen reports indi- 
cating how we develop facts and avoid guess- 
ing contests. 


This material is particularly interesting be- 
cause it represents a new method of approach 
in connection with the lumber industry. 


Why not ascertain the fundamentals as a 
basis for what advertising you ought to do in 
this field ? 





Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Greatest Farm Weekly! 
PANES 454M 


FARMERS 
210.000 farms and over 


t Clemens, Mich. 


THE MAN 
WE ARE LOOKING FOR 


The man we are looking for will be a 
etaff writer on a new business magazine. 

He knows enough of the principles of 
business to be able to make the kind of a 
researth that produces a business story. 

He knows how to write clearly and 
with a punch. 

He will travel for a week or more at a 
time in search of business story material. 

He will meet big men as the represent- 
ative of a big concern. 

He will start at a fair salary, and his 
future will be in his own hands. 

Loeation—Middle West. 

Address: 


Box 77, Printers’ Ink 








“M, K.,” 





RANE TS 
ZEEN-YAH, O-HI-O 


XENIA, Ohio. Has neither 
millionaires nor paupers. Its 
Grocperous people read 

HOLLY the Evening Gazette 
& Morning Republican. 


OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising. Selling, 
Buying, Collecting, Letters, 
Office Systems. A necessity 
in every business office. 6 mos., $1.00; 


1 year, $2.00. 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Bldg. N.Y. 














| YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 


‘UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B<«B SiIcn Co.... 


| 
341-347 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
| 
| 


Window Displays 


play Cases 








Home-laundering, too, 


seems to 
have lost its grip. About all that 
women do, apparently, is broil a 
steak or some bacon, open a can 


of corn or peas, serve some 
Ward’s cake and wash the dishes, 
That is one thing which must be 
done at home.” 

A cave-dweller himself, the 
Schoolmaster, nevertheless gets out 
into the country often enough to 
be fairly familiar with the way 
people’ outside of big cities live. 
But he confesses that he has never 
overcome his surprise when, as 
happened recently, he dressed in 
a room, warmed by an oil heater 
made in Cleveland and burning oil 
which perhaps came from Mexico, 
had a breakfast of oranges grown 
in California and a cereal made 
in Battle Creek, sweetened his 
coffee grown in Java with sugar 
from Cuba, broke his egg (Heaven 
knows where it came from !) with 
a knife fashioned in Connecticut 
and helped himself to toast made 
from Minnesota flour, baked in a 
factory 50 or 100 miles away and 
toasted by electricity, generated by 
a machine made in Chicago. 

The Schoolmaster is of the 
opinion that it is all very won- 
derful. 

* * * 

There is always a reason for a 
name or nickname. But while the 
name remains the reason is often 
forgotten. This assertion holds 
true in industrial history as well 
as political and religious history. 
As an example of this fact in in- 
dustrial history, witness the name 
Standard Oil Company. Does 
that name to-day suggest the idea 
that it was originally intended to 
convey? 

One of the functions of adver- 
tising is to keep the name of an 
organization, or its product, be- 
fore the people. A bank, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, has used the reason for its 
name as a means to impress said 
name upon the people in its ad- 
vertisements : 

“What’s in a Name?” is the 
heading of the advertisement 
which reads “For Example: ‘Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St 


Louis’. 
Bank,’ of 


“‘The National 
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course, indicates membership in 
the National Banking System and 
the Federal Reserve System. But, 
in the case of this institution, it 
suggests also the National scope 
of its business: We have corre- 
spondents in- every State of the 
Union. 

“‘Of Commerce’ tells its own 
story. For sixty-two years this 
bank has served the commercial 
and industrial interests of our city 
and section and nation, both by 
financing business enterprises di- 
rect and by liberal co-operation 
with correspondent bankers. 

“Tn Saint Louis’ is a term de- 
scriptive of advantages. It be- 
speaks proximity to the materials 
and markets of North, East, South 
and West; it suggests the broad 
sweep of the Mississippi River and 
the busy ships which ply its 
waters; it tells of twenty-six rail- 
roads converging on one indus- 
trial center ; it signifies nearness to 
almost inexhaustible fields of coal 
—that twentieth century source, 
par excellence, of industrial 
power ; and it speaks eloquently of 
homes and schools and churches. 
“There is something, after all, 
in a name.” 

Apart from its novelty this ad- 
vertisement is representative of 
the new advertising spirit which 
pervades the financial institutions 
of the country. As an institu- 
tional advertisement, which seeks 
to impress the name of the institu- 
tion upon the public, it may stand 
as a worthwhile example for other 
than financial institutions. 

* * 


“Isn’t it about time to scrap 
the word ‘sold?’ Isn’t it about 
time to stop hiding behind that 
threadbare alibi, ‘I’m not sold,’ 
and come out with some tangible 
expression which expresses a 
definite reason as to why a par- 
ticular thing does not suit us?” 

It was a friend of the School- 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Copy dt Advertising | (sian 
Mane | SERVICE jes 


House Organs 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 


























ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


“ENGRAVING INSURANCE” 











GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6é% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 


1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 


Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Concrete 


New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction field—your 
advertisement will be in good company 
in our pages! 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 














Shaw Publishing Company 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
teaches the owners and aepeone of office 
buildings and apartment houses. ese 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 

















master who was talking. He 
went on: 

“Talk to advertising men the 
country over, and you will find 
any number using the expression, 
either positively or negatively, 
The newer their connection with 
the advertising trade, the more 
frequently they use the word, 

“Probably there is a time when 
‘sold’ is pat. Every now and then 
it may fit the occasion. But 
usually, I’ve found, when an ad- 
vertising man is confronted with 
a piece of copy, proof, layout, 
drawing, policy, or campaign, 
and cannot hand out construc- 
tive criticism or definite reasons 
for his opinion, he takes refuge 
behind the old wheeze, ‘I’m not 
sold.’ 

“Well, what of it? What if he 
isn’t sold? Maybe he is not in 
the market you’re after. 

“If you don’t agree with a con- 
structive criticism—if you don't 
think the reasoning beneath ‘it is 
sound and justified, don’t agree 
with your opponent. But admit 
you don’t agree with him. That 
is better than hiding behind the 
old scarecrow, ‘I’m not sold.’ 

“After all, most of us use the 
expression more through habit 























‘ than through choice. Advertising 
e has gone beyond the days of long- 
haired, temperamental, picturesque 
individuals who ran mostly to 
“Representative Magazine of the Oil Industry” speechifying and preaches 
a epigrams and alibis. The adver- 
CHICAGO . ‘ or : 
STEGER BLDG crwest 34TH st tising man of to-day is a short- 
To Secure Trade from South and Central Rock Products 
America, Mexico, West indies, oama, 
Portugal, etc. The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
ADVERTISE IN Rock Products Industry 
EL COMERCIO OVER $300,000,000 in annual sales in this 
‘ industry. Largest paid circulation. 
Established 1875 ° Reaches the real buyers. 
The Oldest Export Send for Sales Data Covering Your Line 
Trade Journal In the | §42 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
Jar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


J. tina Cork Co. 
eNOLA and Publi 
BURNET L. CLARE, President & Mer. 
114 Liberty Bi St., New York City 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











——— 
e AN Authority 
“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 


155 North Clark Street, Chicago 


American fiumberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest circulation in 
lumber fleid; distinctive retail feat- 
re *‘Realm of the Retailer’ written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request, 




















Office Appliances 


I which covers 
Fs field of office equipment 
More than two hundred on ~ manufacturers 
making use of every issue. Send ten cents for 
sample copy. 
417 7 Bo. Dearborn St., Chicago 





MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MItt. SUPPLIES, 











THE SEED WORLD 


The business paper of the Seed Industry. 

Covers closely American seed growers, 

lers and retail La: For- 

eign circulation. Published semi- 
monthly. First and third Fridays. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, Mlinois 
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haired (even to baldness) straight- 
thinking, practical business man 
who does not confuse reasons with 
excuses. That being true in the 
main of the profession, let’s drop 
meaningless phrases which have 
crept into our business lingo. As 
the first step in the great move- 
ment, let’s kill the word sold.” 
The Schoolmaster passes the 
proposal on to the Class. 


Russell Monroe at Paris for 
Ford Company 


Russell Munroe, assistant advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Co., who 
served two years as a military ambulance 
driver in France, has been made assist- 
ant sales manager of the new Ford 
branch at Paris, France. 


New Account | For Baker 


Agency 
The Security Auto-theft Signal Co of 
Canada, Limited, Dunnville, Ont., has 
put its advertisigpg account in the hands 
of the Baker Advertising Agency, Limit- 
ed, Toronto. 





COMMISSION TO 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


We handle all details of placing and check- 

ing. Our 40-page Catalogue, “Papers That 

Pay,” free upon request. 

ANKRUM ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Largest Classified Agency in the U. 8. 

20 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ml. 





Officials of gas co nies that should buy 
from you know THE GAS RECORD has 
started the six biggest movements in ‘the 
gas industry of recent years. 

GAS RECORD advertising will “start 
something” for you. 


S RECORD 


Semi- pry! Member A. B. 
Largest A. B. C. circulation in its frel id 
Published at 20 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 

New York Office: 51 B St; Tel, Vanderbilt 











Hide al Leather 


Nothing but a successful service 
and sales record. 
Ask any tanner, shoe manufacturer 
or packing house. 
(Largest Circulation A. B. C.) 


136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertising 





HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 





LIVE ADVERTISING-MERCHAN- 
DISING a. MIDDLE 


with practically unlimited financial sup- 
port, wants for its New York offices a 
couple of live agency men with some 
accounts and the push and punch to 
land more. These men will be backed 
by an exceptional record of national ad- 
vertising-selling successes, wholehearted 
co-operation, and associates of experience 
and standing. 

Uncommon opportunity for men recog- 
nizing need for stronger support, still 
broader field, and increased earnings. 

Character of present accounts con- 
sidered rather than size or number. 
Prompt reply and details will lead to 
appointment with Agency Executive now 
in New York. Address, Box 874, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation—Opportunity with new na- 
tional publication, may interest man or 
woman experienced national magazine 
distribution capable building news-stand 
sales, subscriptions, direct mailing re- 
turns. Replies confidential, please give 
detailed information. Box 873, Printers’ 
Ink. 





Advertising copywriter wanted for a 
large national advertiser. Applicants 
must be experienced in producing house 
organs and other direct literature. Un- 
usual opportunity. State experience and 
salary expected. Apply through the 
Cramer-Krasselt Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 

There is a position open in Boston for 
a young man in his early twenties, who 
has had some experience in selling ad- 
vertising. 

The Boston Manager of a well-known 
lithographic house will train him as a 
lithorraphic salesman. Write stating 
qualifications. Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








Engraving Executive 


If you are contemplating the installa- 
tion of an art department and engraving 
plant and require the services of a 
thoroughly competent man to supervise 
the purchase and installation of equip- 
ment and conduct thereafter of the plant 
I am open to a proposition. Experienced 
in both practical and executive depart- 
ments on highest grade color work for 
rocess and offset printing. Address, 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 





. 7. . 
Advertising Writer 
Who wants First Mortgage on my Ser. 
vices. My Ads produce Results. See 
my Samples. Seven Years’ Experience, 

Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 
Open for Position 


Advertising manager of proven sales 
ability, thoroughly experienced in all 
forms of advertising, desires to solicit 
advertising contracts in Middle Western 
territory for strictly high grade technical 
or trade paper, after December 31, on 
salary and commission basis. Proposi- 
tion must be worthy of capable man, 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 





*‘COPY WRITER’’ 

Expert t chnical and semi-technical pub- 
licity. Automobiles and accessories; 
motor boats, paints and varnishes, tex- 
tiles, engineering subjects. Moderate 
charges. Will also attend to direct by 
mail follow-up and all campaign details. 
Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES PROMOTION: Actual copies 
of correspondence—house organ write 
u p s — marketing recommendations—in 
present connection, sent to represents 
tive house desiring college graduate in 
early thirties, with trend for promotive 
work of every character and exceptional 
mail training. Address, Box 863, P. I 





MR. ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Haven’t you a connection that needs a 
good Advertising and Sales Manager 
ahold of the reins. One that young 
—live—up-to-the-minute—full of 
blood and practical? 

Open for connection Now, to get ready 
for 1920. Salary no consideration until 
ability has been Proven. Write or wire 
full particulars. ’. Lee Henry, 811 
Polk Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, 40, de 
sires position. Broad sales and adver 
tising experience including national cam- 
paigns, dealer-help service, sales, pro 
motion, salesmen’s training classes etc., 
etc. I have a distinctly specialized train 
ing that will be appreciated by anyone 
looking for a high grade man. Address, 
John J. Johns, Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 





YOUNG MAN, 30, 16 YEARS IN 
PUBLICATION FIELD, 6 YEARS 
assistant to advertising manager of well. 
known trade journal, wishes position of 
like character. Soliciting experience 
but no regular advertising writing. 

of reference. Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 
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MR. PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISING 

& SALES MANAGER 
Haven’t you a place for live, wide-awake 
Assistant? Having twelve years actual 
selling experience. Three years Adver- 
tising and Selling. 

Know actual conditions and how to 
handle sales force. Will accept good 
offer on probation. Al _ references. 
W. Lee Henry, 811 Polk Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 





Account Executive 


Wants broader opportunity. For five 
ee rior to the war, in prominent 

ork agencies, first as copy man, 
then as account manager, making con- 
tact with the advertiser and directing 
the execution of all details of the ad- 
vertising work for several of the agency 
clients. Looking for a similar post, hand- 
ling accounts in large agency, or will be 
interested in position as advertising 
manager. 28 years old, engineering 
graduate. Ex-Captain, Corps of Engi- 
neers. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
ppetien unimportant. Box 872, Printers’ 
nk. 





MR. SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURER :— 

Iam a Specialty Advertising and Sales 
Manager, who graduated thru the school 
of practical experience. For the past 
few years have specialized in lay out 
work for specialty manufacturers. Have 
personally come into contact with condi- 
tions of trade, create Advertising and 
Selling campaigns that are original, get 
full co-operation from Sales Force, 
because I am human. Well known in 
Drug and Grocery Field. If you can 
use Young-Red-Blood write or wire 
particulars. W. Lee Henry, 811 Polk 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





Yale graduate with wide advertising 
and editorial experience, a specialist in 
house organs and selling ideas, now em- 
ployed by one of the largest corporations 
in America in a responsible position, 
desires to make a change to an environ- 
ment where initiative, tact, education 
and horse sense will be paid a price 
commensurate with their importance. 
Address, Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN, SOME AGENCY 
experience, I. C. student, desires 
position with small agency, or as assist- 
ant to advertising manager. Phila- 
delphia area. Willing to start at 

erate salary. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 





“ADVERTISING COPY WRITER’’ 


Expert technical and semi-technical pub- 
lity. Automobiles and accessories; 
motor boats, paints and varnishees, tex- 
tiles, engineeriing subpects. Moderate 

es. Will also attend to direct by 
mail follow-up and all campaign details. 
Box 869. Printers’ Ink. 
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Mr. Manufacturer— 


Demands for the man who can do BIG 
THINGS are greater than the supply. 

I am stepping forward because I can 
do big things. My business is to create 
and lay out Advertising and Sellin 
Plans, and to execute them. Educated 
thru the school of practical experience. 

you can use a live, wide-awake Red- 
Blooded Leader, write or wire. W. Lee 
Henry, 811 Polk Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Printers’ Ink binders 
will hold an average of 
ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s 
copies. Each. 
received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by 
a very simple arrange- 


issue, as 


ment, and will open like 
a book, with all inside 
margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book 
board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with strong 
black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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EVERY DAY 
Outdoor Advertising 
delivers your message 
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One Page Ad 


in 


Che Chiragn 
Sunday Crihune 


consumes more than eleven 
thousand (11,000) pounds of 
paper, and one hundred and 
sixty (160) pounds of ink— 
over five and one-half tons of 
raw material. 


And it reaches one-fifth of the 
families of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 
—the world’s most desirable 
market. 





Circulation now in excess of 
700,000. Write for booklet: 
TANGIBLE CIRCULATION 
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